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THE SEA-BOARD SLAVE STATES. 


(Resumed from our last.) 


Mr. Otmstep points out, in the following 
terms, what he designates as the present 
policy, plans, and prospects of Virginia, 
and the 


PROGRESS OF THE EXPERIMENT, 1855. 


“ Having suffered twenty-three years longer 
since this protest — her cherished policy 
was made in her Legislature, now at len 
has Virginia acquired the necessary strength 
and courage to undergo the painful operation 
necessary to free her from that chronic 
malady which, from the earliest period of 
her colonial infancy, has constantly debili- 
tated and paralysed her. 

“She is further from it than ever. Likea 

or man, rendered prematurely imbecile by 

is long endurance of pain, and who, con- 
scious that every pretext against the appli- 
cation of the surgeon’s relieving knife has 
been long since exhausted, finally, in un- 
otpaisevatie cowardice, discharges his faithful 
old family physician, feigns to despise his 
judgment, and throws himself, in a flood of 
teful tears, into the embrace of some 
contemptible, bragging quack, who pretends 
that his disease has hitherto been entirel 
misunderstood—who predicts that, under his 
care, he will soon be the strongest man 
in town—who diverts him with expensive 
nostrums, and amuses him by humorous 
descriptions of his own debilitated form and 
alsied movements; so Virginia now insult- 
ingly spurns from her councils all who 
suggest that slavery is ever to be eradicated, 
and not one man is allowed to enter her 








Legislature who dares to declare and demand 
‘the rights of the middle class,’ nay, even 
to supplicate for them; and if one should 
now petition for the passage of the amend- 
ment proposed by Jefferson, he would actually 
be in danger of losing his life. Such has 
been the influence of the extension of cotton 
culture and the demand for slaves in Virginia 
—such is the power of organized capital and 
educated wisdom in a republic. 

“Virginia has this year passed through an 
exciting election—the most so, probably, of 
any since the discussion of the Alien and 
Sedition Acts. It was preceded by a pro- 
longed and very thorough canvass, with 
personal appeals to the conscience, the patri- 
otism, and especially to the pecuniary interests 
of the people, by the rival candidates and 
their friends. The successful candidate is 
said to have made more than sixty ad- 
dresses, in person, to large assemblages of 
the electors convened to hear him describe 
the policy he desired to pursue, and his 
reasons for it. 

“T have read with attention all the reports 
which I could obtain of these expositions, in 
order to judge from them what the people of 
Virginia now want or expect of their public 
servants. Among the passages which are 
represented by the reporters to have been 
received with great applause by the intelli- 
gent audience, on one occasion, are the fol- 
lowing : 

* ¢Commerce has long ago 5 ing her sails, 
and sailed away from you. You have not, 
as yet, dug more than coal enough to warm 
yourselves at your own hearths; you have 
set no tilt-hammer of Vulcan to strike blows 
worthy of gods in your own iron-foundries ; 
you have not yet spun more than coarse 
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cotton enough, in the way of manufacture, to 
clothe your own slaves. 

««« You have had no commerce, no mining, no 
manufactures. 

««¢ You have relied alone on the single power 
of agriculture—and such agriculture! Your 
sedge-patches outshine the sun. Your inattention 
to your only source of wealth has scared the very 
bosom of mother earth. Instead of having to feed 
cattle on a thousand hills, you have had to chase 
the iled steer the sedge-patches 
to procure a tough beef-steak. (Laughter and 


“+The present condition of things has existed 
too long in Virginia. The landlord has skinned 
the tenant, and the tenant has skinned the land, 
until all have grown poor together. I have heard 
a story—I will not lecate it here or there—about 
the condition of the prosperity of our agriculture. 
I was told by a gentleman in Washington, not 
long ago, that he was travelling in a county not 
a hundred miles from this place, and overtook 
one of our citizens on horseback, with, perhaps, a 
bag of hay for a saddle, without stirrups, and the 
leading line for a bridle, and he said, ‘ Stranger, 
whose house is that?” ‘It is mine,’ was the 

. They came to another. ‘Whose house is 
that?’ * Mine, too, r. Toa third, ‘ And 
whose house is that?’ ‘ That’s mine, too, stranger; 
but don’t suppose that I'm so darned poor as to 
own all the land about here.’ (Laughter and 
applause.) We may own land, we may own 
slaves, we may ‘own roadsteads and mines, we 
may have all the elements of wealth ; but unless 
we apply intelligence, unless we adopt a thorough 
system of instruction, it is utterly impossible that 
we can develop, as we ought to develop, and as 
Virginia is prepared now to do, and to take the 
line of march towards the very eminence of pros- 
perity.’ (Applause and continued merriment.) 

“ And how does the fiddling Nero propose, it 
will be wondered, to remedy this so very amusing 
stupidity, poverty, and debility? Very simply 
and pleasantly. By building railroads and canals, 
ships and mills; by establishing manufactories, 
opening mines, and settin smelting-works 
sei eansiaien. And ‘ Hurrah! shout ry tickled 
electors; ‘ that’s exactly what we want.’ 

“Indeed, it is what they want; but how are 
they going to get it? one is next anxious to 
ascertain. This question is neither asked nor 
answered. The confirmed paralytic and dyspeptic 
— is told, ‘ All you want is a good digestion. 

‘ake plenty of exercise, walk twenty miles a day, 
swing dumb-bells, box, fence, row, and hunt; 
live generously ; breakfast on cutlets @ la victime ; 
dine on salmon and venison with truffles; sup on 
camvas-backs, and don’t spare pure old port.’ 
‘Ah! that’s it; I'm satisfied you understand 
my complaint,’ whi the poor, bed-ridden 
wretch ; ‘I put myself in your hands.’ ‘Good,’ 
returns the Jaughing charlatan; ‘you are now 
prepared to develop.” 

“The same sagacious candidate, in a similar 
strain of eloquent mockery, depicts the intense 
ignorance which characterises the people of Vir- 
ginia; and affects to deplore it, though when a 
member of Congress he used publicly to boast of 
it, and congratulate himself upon it, as prevent- 
iag disagreeable dissensions in his constituency. 
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Now he laments it, and ridicules it, and promises, 
if they will make him governor, he will set about 
remedying it. How? 

*“ Actually, he has the impudence, as he stands 
there laughing at them, to pretend an admiration 
for the educational scheme of Jefferson, and to 

omise to recommend its adoption by the State. 

** And the poor mob appears to be imposed upon 
again ; and, having a traditional confidence in the 
sincerity of Jefferson’s democracy, they actually 
cheer him as if he was in earnest. 

«¢*¢ He was in earnest,’ will the reader say, if 
about the time this book comes out, his first 
message will be reported in the newspapers, as 
containing a recommendation redeeming his pro- 
mise ? 

«‘ Unless he also reeoommends—which I think 
would make an ‘activity’ for a day or two in 
Wall street—Jefferson’s sister scheme for the 
emancipation of the slaves, I should say, he was 
not in earnest, but was cruelly imposing again 
upon the ignorance of the poor, quack-ridden 
$ aaannet ; for the democratic scheme of 
education, proposed by Jefferson, is as imprac- 
ticable and fallacious when disconnected from 
that sister scheme of his, as, when associated 
with it, it is admirable and necessary to a truly 
democratic system of political economy. 

“ Every Virginian possessing the average 
American development of brain, and not quite 
demented with avarice, or doctrinairism, must 
know this, if he has ever had any interest in the 
workings of the wretched attempts at public edu- 
cation employed in his State. 

** In the year ending Sept. 30, 1851, there were 
in ninety-eight counties, the School Commis- 
sioners of which made reports as required by law, 
55,312 indigent children, between eight and 
eighteen years old, needing special State aid, to 
enable them to attend any school. Besides this 
number, there were those of forty counties, and 
the towns of Norfolk, Portsmouth, Williamsburg, 
and Wheeling, of which report was neglected to 
be made. In 125 counties vat 30,324, less than 
half the immense body of pauper-children livin 
in them, were enabled or induced to attend schoo 
at all; and these (namely, the poor children 
mainly living nearest schools established 
and supported by the wealthy for their own chil- 
> each on an average only eleven weeks and 
one day (less than one quarter of the year). This 
pitiable result was obtained at a cost to the State 
of sixty-nine thousand dollars. 

“The Second Auditor’s General Report on 
Education, from which I compile these facts, 
contains abstracts of sub-reports touching the 
ne of the system then in operation, and 
which, I was assured by several worthy gentle- 
men in Richmond, was working most satisfae- 
torily. These sub-reports were Seewe up by the 
County School Commissioners and Superintend- 
ents, through whose hands what is called the 
Literary Fund is distributed. From them I shall 
make a few extracts, which will shew how entirely 
impracticable—while the white population is so 
excessively distributed, as it needs must be, where 
there are many slaves—it will always be to con- 
trive any valuable system of education for the 
families of those not able to pay for each scholar 
at a very high rate of tuition. 
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* ALBEMARLE (White Population, 11,875; 
Slave do., 13,338).—*The Board of Commis- 
sioners state, that with the present appropriation 
to the county, they must be dependent upon the 
schools established by individual enterprise. They 
can, of course, proffer their assistance only where 
such schools exist.’ 

“¢ Your Superintendent would bring to your 
consideration the importance of recommending 
an increased per diem rate of tuition from four to 
five cents, as many of the best qualified teachers 
in the county object to take the indigent children 
into their schools on account of the reduced price 
per diem. He cannot furnish a synopsis of the 
proceedings of the Commissioners in the county, 
as very few reports have been furnished him.’ 

“AMELIA (Whites, 2,785; Slaves, 6,819; 
number of indigent children registered, 120; 
number of do., who attended school at any time 
within a year, 68).—No remarks. 

** BuckincHam (White population, 5,426; 
Slave, 8,161).—*The Board of School Commis- 
sioners report, that some of the Commissioners are 
unable, for the want of schools, to expend the 
money allotted to their districts. They have no 
regular system of visiting the schools, nor do they, 
as a body, formally examine the teachers, leaving 
that to be done by those who patronise the schools. 
Neither have they established schools where none 
existed. The quota to this county is not sufficient 
to educate all the poor children. The number of 
children, and the time they are sent to school, is 
discretionary with the District Commissioners.’ 

“ CHar torre (White Population, 4,615; Slave, 
8,988) .—‘ The Superintendent states that in three 
or four of the districts, schools could not be obtained, 
and in others the children could not be induced to 
go; that it is utterly impossible to induce the 
District Commissioners to have the accounts and 
reports made out according to form; the conse- 
quence is, that there is a great difficulty in 
making the returns in due time.’ 

“CLARKE (Whites, 3,614; Slaves, 3,614).— 
‘The Board has no regulations of a general 
character for the government of the District Com- 
missioners, as they have only acted in sessions of 
the Board. The schools are not visited by them, 
nor can they judge of the qualifications of the 
teachers, because, from the insufficiency of their 
quota, they are obliged to send the indigent 
children to such established schools as are most 
convenient to the residence of the children.’ 

** Fauquier (Whites, 9,875; Slaves, 10,350). 
—*‘ The Commissioners would call attention to the 
inadequacy of the school quota of this county, for 
the tuition of the indigent children withiu its 
limits. They would further state, as the reason 
why they have not returned the number of poor 
children in their respective districts, that the duty 
is a very onerous one, and such as they are not 
able to perform without compensation, but that 
in the discharge of their duties they endeavour to 
aid the cause of education as much as they can, 
consistent with their own private interests, and 
are at all times ready to resign their trust to any 
who will perform the duties of the office more 
faithfully than themselves.’ 

** GLOUCESTER (Whites, 4,290; Slaves, 5,557). 
—‘ Some of the Commissioners have visited the 
schools in their districts, and are happy to state 
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that there is a considerable improvement in the 
pupils, as well as in the management and the 
course of instruction on the part of the teachers. 
The school quota of this county is entirely in- 
sufficient to educate the indigent children. No 
preference is given to either sex.’ 

‘*GoocHLAND (Whites, 3,863; Slaves, 5,845). 
—No remarks by Board of Schoot Commissioners. 

***The superintendent, as usual, has visited 
some of the schools, and has to say, that at some 
of them the scholars were progressing very well, 
whilst at others they were not doing so well as is 
desirable.’ 

* Hatirax (Whites, 10,976; Slaves, 14,452; 
poor children, 803; attended school, 378).—*‘ The 
individual Commissioners have occasionally visited 
the schools to which they entered indigent chil- 
dren, and found that the poor children were 
improving in their studies as well as other chil- 
dren. The teachers are well qualified to teach 
spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic, which 
is all that can be hoped for that class. The 
annual appropriation from the treasury, to the 
primary shcools of this county, is not more than 
half enough to educate all the indigent children.’ 

‘**¢ They have no alterations to suggest in the 
present system. If any were made, it would not 
be to amend, but to make an entire alteration of 
the present system ; but they do not believe that 
the county would adopt such a system as they 
would recommend.’ 

Hanover (Whites, 6,539; Slaves, 8,393).— 
‘ The School Commissioners have paid some atten- 
tion to visiting the schools in their districts. The 
teachers are generally persons of good moral 
character, and capable of conducting schools of 
respectable grades. Indigent children improve 
as well as others, and are generally making good 
progress. 

‘*¢ The Commissioners have established several 
schools. ‘They have aided in establishing others 
in neighbourhoods where they could not otherwise 
have been established; and others might have 
been established to great advantage but for the 
want of funds. There appears to be an increasing 
desire among indigent persons to have their chil- 
dren educated, but the quota of the Literary fund 
for this county is not half sufficient to educate all 
of them. We have found but little difficulty in 
getting indigent children to attend school, except 
amongst the most ignorant or degraded class. 
No general rule has been adopted by them for the 
selection of children to be sent to school, except 
what the law requires.’ 

** RAPHANNOCK (Whites, 5,642; Slaves, 3,844). 
—‘ The Board of School Commissioners state that 
the appropriation from the Treasury is insufficient 
to educate all the poor of the county, yet as 
there are many indigent children, whose parents 
cannot be prevailed upon to send them to school, 
they generally enter all the indigent children who 
will attend school.’ 

“Kine Wittiam (Whites, 2,701; Slaves, 
5,731).—* The Commissioners report that such of 
the Commissioners as have schools in their dis- 
tricts have visited them. They find the teachers 
well qualified to give instruction in the common 
branches of an English education, and that the 
indigent children, for the time they attend school, 
learn as well as other children. The appropria- 
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tion from the Treasury is fully sufficient for all 
who are entered, and the Commissioners enter as 
many of that class as they or the teachers can 
get to attend school.’ (Number of poor children 
returned, 246; number sent to school within the 
year, 66.) 

** NANSEMOND (Whites, 5,424 ; Slaves, 4,715). 
—‘A majority of the School Commissioners find 
difficulty in getting indigent children to attend 
school regularly, principally owing to the schools 
not being located near them; they sometimes send 
children to another district. Some of the Com- 
missioners have visited the schools, and are well 
satisfied with the qualifications of the teachers. 
The children that attend make very fair improve- 
ment. Children from eight to eighteen have been 
admitted to school without to sex. The 
commissioners have not established any more 
schools, for want of funds; they send to schools 
that have been established heretofore.’ 

* Sussex (Whites, 3,086; Slaves, 6,992).— 
*The Commissioners state that they have no 
power in regulating the government of the 
schools. The qualifications of the teachers they 
believe to be as good as the small sum which they 
possess will command. They have no choice 
"st in the selection of teachers—the scho- 

entered are taken by the teachers as objects 
of charity, and not for the compensation they 
receive. ‘The fund being insufficient to educate 
the poor of the county, the Commissioners have 
made selections from among the children, giving 
the preference to those who would be most likely 
to attend the schools ly.’ 

“Sourmampron (Whites, 5,940; Slaves, 
5,755).—* The Commissioners state, that the 
funds appropriated are very inadequate to the 
education of the poor children of the county ; 
that not one-half of them attend school at 
all, and of those the most of them were at 
school but a small portion of the year; that the 
parents of many were willing and anxious for 
their children to attend, but the teachers would 
not receive them, because there was nothing to 
pay for their tuition. They further state, that 
the irregular attendance of the poor children still 
continues to be one of the greatest difficulties they 
labour under in judiciously applying. the funds 
allotted to them ; and, in consequence of this, the 
School Commissioner is very much embarrassed in 
distributing his quota among the schools of his 
district, and consequently in determining the 
number of days he should enter to each teacher, 
as he can form no correct idea, from the number 
of children, how many days they are likely to 

“ Pownatan (Whites, 2,513; Slaves, 5,282). 
—No remarks. Number of poor children, 150; 
attended school, 60. 

“‘T do not mean to say that, if the people will 
submit to the necessary taxation, some enormously 
expensive system of education may not be adopted, 
which will be of great benefit to the State, and 
lead to a more rapid development of her resources, 
even though Slavery should still continue to 
Separate, distract, and debilitate the associative 
energies of the indigent whites. I have not a 
doubt this can be done, and I sincerely trust it 
will be tried. But, except as an indirect step 
towards the abolition of Slavery, it will do hardly 
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any thing towards raising Virginia to an equality 
of intelligence with the Free States, or to that 
position of power and attractiveness which is 
indicated by her natural elements of wealth, 

*‘ Nor can any thing do this, but a free, self- 
dependent, self-supporting, and self-respecting, 
intelligent labouring people. Whether the negroes 
can be made a part of such a people, I need not 
here give an opinion; but I will say that 1 can 
see no evidence that they are advancing towards 
it, or that it is the general intention that they 
shall advance towards it. Whether, if the negroes 
were free, and remained as stupid, as helpless, as 
contented, as unhopeful and unambitious, and as 
indolent, as it is clai they are at present, it 
would be possible to have any general population 
of white people of such a kind, I do not now care 
to answer. But I declare, with confidence, that 
it is evidently an absolute impossibility to have 
such a people, and such a development of the 
State, or such a degree of intelligence among the 
mass of free people as, under a republic, it is of 
vital importance to secure to them, while a 


peculiar, degraded, pitiable, or despicable class, 
able of being only as the instruments of 
la in the hands of a more intelligent, is by 


law expressly provided for, and not merely left 
unfurnished with education by the State, but 
expressly prevented from being educated, expressly 

ted from striving to improve its own 
capacity of usefulness through the impulse to 
improve its status in society. hile such a class 
is carefully conserved for the purposes of labour, 
good, careful, high-spirited, and high-purposed 
men, disposed to turn their own honest labour to 
ow account, will avoid or go out from such a 
abour market; and only bad, mean, low-minded, 
careless, and poor labouring people will come to 
it, or stay in it. So it always has been: so it 
is now. 

“So much for the remedies which the new 
governor imposes upon the people of Virginia, 
for the evils under which the State suffers. 

** What little he has time to say, directly of 
Slavery, he says only as the champion and advo- 
cate, before the electors at large, of the interests 
of the slaveholders, and in denunciation and de- 
fiance of those who may dare doubt the necessity 
of making that interest paramount to all others 
in the nation. But to the slaveholders themselves 
he especially commends himself, by the assertion, 
that if he could have had his way, California 
would have been a Slave State, and in that case 
slaves would have been worth five thousand 
dollars a-piece ! 

“IT know not much about Louis Blanc, except 
that he is very much detested by most people, 
and especially by the aristocracy and the stock- 
brokers of Europe, but I saw something which he 
said lately to the continental democratic refugees 
in England, which seems to me in itself true and 

ood 


“¢The republican form of government is not 
the object : the object is, to restore to the dignity 
of human nature those whom the excess of poverty 
degrades, and to enlighten those whose intelli- 
gence, from want of education, is but a dim, 
vacillating lamp, in the midst of darkness; the 
object is to make him that works enjoy all the 
fruits of his work ; the object is to enfranchise 
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the people, by endeavouring gradually to abolish 
this double slavery—ignorance and misery. A 
very difficult task, indeed, the accomplishment of 
which requires long study, deep meditation, and 
something more than discipline! As to the re- 
publican form of government, it is a means, most 
valuable, certainly, and which we ought to strive 
to conquer, even at the cost of life, but which it 
is very imprudent to mistake for the aim, as the 
consequence might be to make us take the shadow 
for the substance, and run through a heap of 
ruins to fatal delusions.’ 

“T think this mistake has been made by the 
Virginia experimenters: the republican form of 
government has certainly failed to restore te 
much dignity of human nature that part of her 
population degraded by excess of poverty, or to 
very materially enlighten those whose intelligence, 
for want of education, was dim and vacillating. | 
think, also, the people of Virginia have been 
running very fast through their ‘ heap of ruins, 
towards fatal delusions '—fatal delusions, already 
warmly embraced, as will presently be seen.” 








ANTI-SLAVERY CORRESPONDENCE. 
We have much pleasure in publishing the 
following letter—the first of a series—from 
a lady, to whom our columns have been 
already once indebted. We should feel deeply 
obliged if ladies in other States would follow 
her example. 


In addressing you my first letter, I am some- 
what at a loss how to seleet topics, which will be 
acceptable to your readers. Not that there is 
any dearth of matter on the all-absorbing subject 
of American Slavery; but, on the contrary, the 
matter is so abundant, that the difficulty lies in 
concentrating it, so as to give in a letter some 
general idea of the state of things in this country, 
with reference to the great subject of Abolition. 
As I am anxious to send a few lines by the next 
“steamer,” to be ready (should you approve 
them) for the ‘‘ Reporter” of the first of June, I 
will hasten to discuss some of the events that 
have occurred during the last few weeks. I am 
inclined to believe, that the opinion prevails in 
England, that we, in the northern States, are 
making rather rapid advances towards a general 
Anti-Slavery sentiment. To disabuse your minds, 
on this point, I will mention a fact which is 
somewhat startling. Two years since, in con- 
sequence of the strenuous efforts of Professor 
James Monroe, of this college, who is a member of 
the Ohio Legislature, a bill was passed, called “‘ an 
Act to amend the Habeas Corpus Law,” which 
provided, that no coloured person should be 
arrested and sent back to Slavery, under the 
Fugitlve Slave Law, without the benefit of a fair 
jury trial, and also that the prisons of the State, 
should not be used for the purpose of securing 
fugitive slaves. 

uring the session of the Legislature which 
has recently closed, this Act has been repealed. 
The bill to which I allude was passed during 
the fearful excitement which prevailed when 
Margaret Gamer murdered one of her children 
at Cincinnati, wounded another, and made an 
attempt upon her own life, to avoid being taken 
back with her family as slaves to Kentucky, 
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though, alas! all her resistance was unavailing. 
At the time of the perpetration of these horrors 
the Legislature of the State was sitting. The 
Abolitionists in the State were extremely anxious. 
that Margaret Gamer should be detained by the 
Governor of Ohio, to be tried for murder by the 
laws of this State, hoping eventually to obtain 
her pardon, but this was not done; she was 
taken back to Kentucky, and when subsequently 
Governor Chase demanded her of the Governor 
of Kentucky, the reply was, “‘ that she was sold 
down the river,” though her master had solemnly 
promised the ladies of Cincinnati, who interested 
themselves in her lamentable story, that she 
should have her freedom. Another bill was to 
have been brought on during this last session, 
but was postponed from an expectation, that the 
pro-Slavery party will gain strength before the 
next meeting of the Legislature, and thus secure 
its success. It promises that no coloured person 
shall be permitted to come into the State, and 


| that those already residing in it shall be subject 


to various restrictions, among which are the 
following: ‘That no coloured person leaving 
the State shall be permitted to return.” ‘No 
coloured person shall leave the country without 
a ‘passport,’ the price of which is fixed at fifty 
cents, or about two shillings of English money. 
Thus you will observe, that po hepa as We 
are, we are not too proud to take an idea from 
the policy of some of the crowned heads of Europe. 

The Episcopal Church and the Anti-Slavery 
cause have sustained a heavy loss in the recent 
death of Mr. Tyng, a clergyman of Philadelphia ; 
he was examining a threshing machine, when 
his arm was eaught by the wheels, and although 
he suffered amputation, his life could not 
preserved. About two years since Mr. Tyng felt 
it to be his duty to denounce the aggressions of 
the slave power, and to plead the cause of the 
poor slave. In consequence of this, he was re- 
quested, by his congregation, to retire from his 
charge; this he ref to do, unless it could be 
proved that a majority of his hearers required 
the sacrifice; this being ascertained, he withdrew, 
and has since preached in a public hall. We can 
ill spare our Anti-Slavery friends, and especially 
a man of influence like Mr. Tyng. 

The cause of freedom has sustained another 
shock, in the premature death of Professor T. B. 
Hudson, of this college, who was killed a few 
weeks since, between this place and the city of 
Cleveland, two trains of vans passing over his 
mutilated body. Mr. Hudson was an efficient 
Anti-Slavery lecturer, and had been for many 
years devoted to the cause; his untiring efforts 
contributed mainly to the establishment of the 
‘‘ National Era.” A rather amusing ease occurred 
a week since, at Pittsburgh. A respectable 
coloured man had consented toxbe security for a 
tax-gatherer to a considerable amount; the latter, 
beeame a defaulter; and the city authorities took 
possession of the coloured man’s property. His 
cause was defended by am acute Anti-Slavery 
lawyer, (for there are a few such,) on the ground 
that the Supreme Court of the United States 
have decided, that megroes have no “legal right,” 
or “legal existence,’ and that therefore the 
coloured man could not be liable. The jury 
returned a verdict in his favour, but the city 
authorities have appealed to a higher court. This 
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will be a somewhat intricate case for the admirers 
of J Taney. In contrast to this is an affair 
which recently occurred in New York. A 
coloured woman entered the “street” cars and 
took her seat; she was told by the conductor 
that negroes would not be permitted to ride in 
that car, and he required her to withdraw, which 
she declined doing; he then forcibly ejected her ; 
she brought an action against the conductor to 
obtain damages. The case was tried before Judge 
Thompson, who, in charging the jury, made the 
following observations: ‘That negroes do not 
possess the same rights and privileges with white 
men.” That the Dred Scott decision “‘ is founded 
on reason, justice, and Christianity ;” that, ‘as 
a negro, the woman had no right to a seat in the 
cars in question,” with many more remarks of 
the same character. The jury returned a verdict 
for the defendant. I will relate, before I conclude, 
one of those painful and afflicting incidents which 
are frequently brought to our notice. Aslaveholder 
in Baltimore died, leaving his “ property” to a 
nephew living in Cincinnati; the latter gave up 
a portion to another relative, who resides in 
Baltimore, retaining for himself four slaves, one 
of whom, an old man, he brought to Ohio and 
emancipated. The other three, who are females, 
accompanied him as far as Lexington, Kentucky, 
where he sold them to “a southern trader.” 
These girls are young, and one of them is 
possessed of extreme beauty, and of a superior 
intellect. Their agony was so great when they 
learnt their destination, that they excited con- 
siderable attention and sympathy, especially as 
they positively affirmed, (and doubtless with 
truth,) that their freedom was promised them 
when they were removed from Baltimore, or 
they could easily have found purchasers there. 
The owner of these girls, Mr. Bodmin, finding it 
necessary to explain his conduct, has written a 
letter, informing the public, that he sold these 
unhappy victims, intending to apply the product 
of the sale to benevolent purposes! Where is 
the benevolent society that will dare to receive 
this money? Where is the Christian institution 
that will insult the pure and holy Saviour, by 
applying the price of blood, the results of enforced 
prostitution, under the pretence of advancing His 
cause? Alas! alas! it is feared there are such. 


Oberlin College, Ohio, May, 1858. 





RADICAL ABOLITION IN KEN- 
TUCKY. 

We copy the following editorial from the 
Kentucky Weekly News, by Wm. 8. Bailey : 
‘*SLAVERY EVERYWHERE AND FREEDOM 

NOWHERE. 
“ bri yep to-day an article from the Wash- 
ington 





nion, declaring that the Constitution of 
the UnitedStates upholds Slavery, both in the Free 
and the Slave States, and that the constitutions 
and laws of the Free States, so far as they prohibit 
slaveholding, are unconstitutional. It should be 
remembered that this declaration proceeds from the 
official organ of the present Administration, and is 
the opinion of the United States’ Court; andassuch 
it should command the general attention of all 
men, no matter to what parties they may belong. 
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‘¢ Freedom and Slavery cannot co-exist under 
the same Government, and the people will shortly 
be compelled to choose between free labour and 
free discussion, or slave labour without discussion. 
The times are passing by when men can sustain 
an Anti-Slavery reputation, and oppose Slavery 
merely in Kansas and Utah. The question is, 
‘shall freedom be proclaimed throughout all the 
land, and all the inhabitants thereof?’ or, Shall 
the slave oligarchy rule the entire nation, both 
in the Free and the Slave States ?” 

“When freedom is thus assailed by the Go- 
vernment and the Supreme Court, and all their 

owers are strained for the nationalization of 
lavery, the Anti-Slavery men must fight with 
renewed zeal in the great cause. Nothing less 
than the entire overthrow of Slavery should be 
their aim. We must ‘carry the war into 
Africa.’ We must establish freedom of discus 
sion in the Slave States, and thus open the eyes 
of the people of all sections of the Union to the 
injuries which Slavery inflicts upon them. We 
must show to the labouring men of the Slave 
States that their own rights and prosperity are 
endangered by the sway of the Slave Power. 

‘“*While the slave oligarchy is making these 
gigantic efforts to spread their system abroad, the 
establishment and maintenance of free presses in 
the Slave States will revolutionize public senti- 
ment there, and prostrate all these attempts to 
ostracize free labour. Slavery must be exter- 
minated, and the battle must be fought here upon 
slave soil, where the gigantic crime against hu- 
manity stalks forth at noonday, and basks in 
the sunshine of popular opinion. 

*‘A few pioneer presses have already passed 
the frontier, just as the pioneers of old passed the 
Alleghany mountains, and converted the wilder- 
ness to the uses of civilization. The people of 
the Slave States must be Christianized and en- 
lightened upon this subject, and with proper aid 
the work can be accomplished in less time than 
it took to civilize the Ohio valley. It is not Slavery 
in Kansas which is dangerous to the Union, but 
slavery in the States—in Missouri and Kentucky. 
Let the border Slave States become true to free- 
dom, and the truth will spread southward till it 
reaches the gulf of Mexico. Unaided as we have 
been, we have already established freedom of 
discussion upon slave soil ; and had the attention 
of the Anti-Slavery men been properly directed 
to this field of Missionary labour, the slave 
oligarchy would have been compelled long since 
to act upon the defensive, instead of spreadin 
Slavery, by means of false construction, throug 
the Constitution, into every part of the Union. 
Let our friends adopt the maxim of ‘ Freedom 
Everywhere and Slavery Nowhere’ as their 
rallying cry, and victory must crown their efforts, 
for truth is mighty and must prevail.” 

From the same : 

‘*SLAVES LIBERATED, 

The will of Mrs, Lucy Pine, of Louisville, 
who liberated all her slaves, nine in number, was 
registered on Monday. She gave to each of them 
one hundred dollars in cash, and made them 
equal heirs to her real estate in Jefferson Street, 
at the death of an aged brother. The slaves are 
to be sent to Ohio. 

‘“*If slaves are merely chattel property, what 
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charity or philanthropy was there in setting 
these nine chattels free? If they are human 
beings, and Nature, and Nature’s God, bestow 
upon them the rights that they bestow upon all 
human beings, what poor mortal here below has 
the power guaranteed to him to say whether 
these beings shall enjoy their natural God-given 
rights, or shall not ?” 

The same paper also publishes the pro- 
ceedings of a Republican State Conven- 
tion at Indianapolis, Ind., March 2nd, with 
the resolutions adopted, among which was 
the following : 

‘* Resoluved—That we disclaim the right to in- 
terfere with Slavery in the States where it exists 
under the State’s sovereignty, but oppose the ex- 
tension of Slavery into new territory.” 

From this the Kentucky editor strongly 
dissents, in an article from which we extract 
the following : 

“The perusal of the fourth resolution causes 
us to regret that a Republican party, which 
should be governed by the principles of those men 
whose hands were ‘wet with Revolutionary 
blood, and who took their oaths that Liberty 
should never die,’ should be found guilty of en- 
dorsing a resolution that disclaims all right of 
interference with Slavery in the States where it 
now exists. Is this Democratic? Is it Repub- 
lican? Isit right? Is it just? Assuredly not. 
If we disclaim the right of interfering with 
Slavery where it exists, we virtually acknowledge 
that it exists there of right, and if we admit 
this, then the Republican party ceases to meet 
the views of those who have laboured through 
long years to arouse the people of the Slave States 
to a true appreciation of their degraded condi- 
tion. We deny that Slavery exists by right in 
any State or Territory in the United States. It 
exists and is upheld by men who enrich them- 
selves by gradually draining the very life-blood 
from their fellow-men. It is an outrage upon a 
Republican form of Government, and causes us 
to appear odious and disgusting to freemen of 
other countries. It deprives not only the black 
man of his inalienable rights, but reduces the 
poor white man to a condition even worse tha 
the slave, his labour being brought in competition 
with that of the negro, thereby depriving him of 
the means wherewith to gain an honest liveli- 
hood. It is, in short, a cursed and abominable 
system, conceived in sin, and upheld by mis- 
representation and violence. Such being the 
case, we would respectfully ask the framers and 
endorsers of the fourth resolution, how they 
could, honestly and conscientiously, give it their 
approval.” 
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CULTURE OF COTTON IN AFRICA. 


We insert the following circular, in the 
hope that some of our friends in Africa may 
see it, and be induced to promote the move- 
ment which Mr. Clegg has set on foot, and 
which we earnestly desire to see prosper : 


TO THE NATIVE TRADERS AND FARMERS OF 
WESTERN AFRICA. 


GENTLEMEN—I take this opportunity of intro- 
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during myself to you. I have for many years 
been engaged in an attempt to make Africa into 
a great cotton-growing country, and I feel con- 
fident now that it is capable of growing cotton 
for the whole world. Cotton grows spontane- 
ously almost in every part of Africa, of a good 
usable quality, which, if not injured in cleaning, 
will always sell quickly, at a good price; and 
therefore it is not necessary to send other seed. 

In favoured situations, not far from the sea, 
or where it can be watered, the Sea Island variety 
might be sown; but, although the cotton is 
worth more money per Ib., it does not yield as 
much per acre as your own, or New Orleans seed, 
I advise all farmers to cultivate as much cotton, 
and employ as many people upon their farms as 
possible, to increase the quantity. I also advise 
every native trader to buy cotton from the 
farmers; teach the people to clean the cotton 
without injuring the fibre, and for that purpose 
to use the McCartney or other roller-gin. 

Messrs. Henry Robbin, Samuel and Josiah 
Crowther, and now Messrs. Hughes and Harrop, 
from England, are willing to buy all the cotton 
that the farmers can produce, or the chiefs and 
traders can bring from the interior. If any 
chief, trader, or farmer, prefers to send. his 
cotton, palm-oil, ground-nut oil, or any kind 
of produce, whatever it may be, direct to me at 
Manchester, I will gladly sell it for as much 
money as possible; and if he will send an order, 
and patterns of the goods he wishes the money 
to be spent in, I shall have great pleasure in pur- 
chasing goods of any kind, with the exception of 
spirits and implements of war. I shall send all 
produce as soon as it arrives here, and ship such 
goods as may be ordered, to the amount of the 
proceeds, butno more, as I give no credit. I buy 
all goods as cheaply as possible, direct from the 
manufacturers and makers of them, and do not 
charge any profit in the price at which goods are 
invoiced, but simply a commission of two and a 
half per cent. (two pounds ten shillings in every 
hundred pounds) : smaller or larger amounts in 
proportion. 

If you will all forsake war, turn your atten- 
tion to trade and cotton-growing, attend to the 
Missionaries, and send your children to their 
schools, Africa and its people will become in< 
telligent, wealthy, and happy. 

Your sincere well-wisher, 
; (Signed) Twos. CiEac. 
28, Corporation Street, 
Manchester, 21st April, 1858. 





Letters To be addressed (post paid) Thomas 
Clegg, 28, Corporation Street, 
Manchester. 

Bills of Tobe endorsed thus :—*' Deliver to 


Lading for Thomas Clegg or-order, 28, Corpo- 
Produce ration Street, Manchester,” or the 
shipped to same written on the face of the 
any port Bill of Landing. 
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Bills of Ex- To be endorsed:— 


change, or “Pay to Thomas Clegg or 
other Money order, 28, Corporation Street, 
orders Manchester.” 

Vessels Sent to any port; the ‘‘ Captain” 


must be instructed to write to 
“Thomas Clegg, 28, Corporation 
Street, Manchester,” immediately 
on arrival at said port, and the 
“‘owners” of the vessel should write 
Thomas Clegg, by Mail, stating 
what port such vessel has: been 
sent to. 
Commission For buying Goods, 24 per Cent. 

Do. Forselling Produce, 2h per Cent. 
Purchasers, Sales or Contracts for Ground Nuts, 
of Goods Palm-Oil and Kernals, Cotton, and 

all other produce on Commission. 

Goods Invoiced at Manufacturers’ 

Prices, and discount allowed. 
Orders for As it is impossible always to get 


Goods goods exact to pattern, the nearest 
_——— the sample will be 
shipped, unless specially ordered 
otherwise. 

Samples The prices quoted will be the lowest 


cash prices of the day when for- 
warded, but will be subject to the 
fluctuations of the market. 
*,* Ifthese instructions are properly attended 
to, no mistakes or delay can arise. 


ANTI-SLAVERY ITEMS. 
Wr insert the following from our American 
files :— 

Tae Stavery Question IN A BROOKLYN 
Cuurcu.—The American Baptist says that an 
animated discussion of the question of slavery is 
going on in the First Baptist church of the 

tern District of Brooklyn. It states that 
Erastus D. Culver of Brooklyn, who is a member 
of this church, was publicly rebuked in the pulpit 
for his participation last fall in the Presidential 
a. Dr. Baker, pastor of the church, is 
said to be related by marriage to Southern fami- 
lies and slaveholders. Judge Culver’s family 
—_ mane | Per prapetenr at the church, but 

imself is r ly in his pew e 

Sunday, as though he defied any man 7 an 4 
him out of it. He recently took occasion, at 
a church-meeting, to express his views of the 
duty of a Christian minister in reference to na- 
tional sins. 

SLAVERY AND CaRISTIANITY.— At a recent 
meeting of the Methodist conference, in America, 
a debate took place om slavery, im the course of 
which the following facts were detailed by Mr. 
Long :—He estimates that there are 6,000 slaves 
now owned by members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church north, more than were owned by 
the whole church, north and south, in 1845. He 
states that Samuel Green—a free coloured man, 
of Dorchester county, Md., and a local preacher 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church — was sen- 
tenced to ten years’ imprisonment last year for 
having in his possession a copy of “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin ;” that Dorchester county is almost ex- 
clusively a Methodist county, and the Methodists 
of the state could have him pardoned at any mo- 
ment they might desire. 
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The Anti-Slaberpy Meporter. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 1, 1858, 


THE AMERICAN CHURCHES AND 
SLAVERY. 

Tue following circular has been addressed 
by the Committee of the British and Fo- 
reign Anti-Slavery Society to the various 
Religious and Benevolent Societies in Eng- 
land, with a view to call their attention to 
the state of the American Churches on the 
subject of Slavery. 


‘27 New Broad Street, E.C., 
“ April 26, 1858. 
“Dear Sir,—I beg to hand you a copy of a 
Resolution passed at a Committee Meeting of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society on the 
19th instant, and to request that you will be kind 
enough to lay it before your Board. 
*“T am, dear Sir, 
“ Yours very respectfully, 
“TL. A, CHAMEROVZOW, 
** Secretary. 
RESOLUTION. 

** That in view of the delinquency of the Ame- 
rican Churches on the subject of Slavery, and of 
the various Religious Associations connected with 
them, and also of the Members of the Ministry, 
the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society deem it to be their duty to point 
out to the Religious and Philanthropic Societies 
in Great Britain the great mischief which is in- 
flicted upon the interests of true religion, and 
upon the anti-slavery cause, by countenancing 
at their Anniversaries and other Meetings, the 
presence and participation in them, of delegates 
from the American Societies and bodies referred 
to, whose passive opposition to the anti-slavery 
cause in their own country, or whose open hosti- 
lity to it, is notorious. 

“The Committee would not presume to dictate 
what should, under such circumstances, be the 
course of those to whom is confided the manage- 
ment of these periodical gatherings; they would 
only earnestly submit that, as the American 
Churches are the great bulwarks of Slavery, those 
who are connected with them in upholding this 
iniquitous system should not receive the right 
hand of fellowship from the brethren in this 
land. 

“The Committee respectfully commend this 
Resolution to the consideration of the Association 
with which you are connected. 

APPENDIX, 

“ The following statistical account of the ex- 
tent to which the American Churches, Missio- 
nary Associations, and Religious Societies, are 
directly implicated in slaveholding, or otherwise 


instrumental in supporting the system, was com- 


piled by Professor Blanchard, of Knox College, 
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Illinois, and from the American Anti-Slavery 
Almanac: 

“ Protestant Episcopalians.—1504 ministers ; 
73,000 members ; 88,000 slaves. 

“A Connexional Church ; a large share of the 
members live in the Free States. 

*s Presbyterians. — 4578 ministers ; 400,259 
members ; 77,000 slaves. 

*¢ Two Connexional Churehes.—Old School and 
New School. The former has members chiefly 
in the Slave, the latter in the Free States, sus- 
taining the following Societies, which strongly 
support Slavery: American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, American Home 
Missionary Society, American Bible Society, 
American T'ract Society, American Sunday- 
school Union. 

** Congregationalists.— 1687 ministers ; 197,196 
members. 

‘* Churches Independent.—A few members only 
in the Slave States, some of whom hold slaves. 
The body sustains the Societies above referred to, 
which the Presbyterians sustain. 

** Baptists. —8018 ministers; 948,867 mem- 
bers; 226,000 slaves. 

“ Churches Independent.—One-half the mem- 
bers live in the Free States, sustaining the fol- 
lowing Societies, which strongly support Slavery : 
American Baptist Missionary Union, American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, American Baptist 
Publication Society, American Bible Union, Ame- 
rican and Foreign Bible Society. 

“* Methodists. — 6000 ministers ; 1,250,000 
members ; 219,563 slaves. 

‘Three bodies, each Connexional. The Me- 
ghodist Episcopal having a few members only in 
the Slave States, and few slaveholders and 
slaves. 

“The Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
nearly all residing in the Slave States. 

*‘ Protestant Methodists, the majority residing 
in the Slave States. 

** Each sustains a Missionary body sanctioning 
Slavery. 7 

‘*¢ Moravians, Catholics, and Unitarians, have 
‘some slaveholding members, and as bodies sanc- 
tion Slavery, estimated thus :— Other Denomina- 
tions—3514 ministers; 530,196 members ; 50,000 
slaves. 

** Total. — 23,614 ministers; 3,229,322 mem- 
bers; 660,563 slaves, 

‘* At 800 dollars (a low estimate at present) 
for each slave, the foregoing statement shews 
that there is actually vested in human bodies 
and souls a property-fund amounting to the 
enormous sum of 528,450,400 dollars, or 
105,690,0800., owned by the American Protestant 
Churches. On the other hand, as the whole num- 
ber of slaves held in the United States amounts 
to 3,300,000 in round numbers, of which the 
above list includes only a fifth, it may reasonably 
be asked, By what class of persons are the re- 
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maining four-fifths held? Do they make no 
profession of religion at-all? Or to what deno-~ 
mination do they belong? Without attempting 
to answer these questions, it cannot be denied 
that the fact of 660,563 slaves being held in the 
United States by ministers and members of the 
Protestant Churches, is one that must exercise 2 
powerful influence in maintaining the system of 
Slavery. 

** The following is a list of the Religious So- 
cieties that refuse to treat slaveholding as a sin: 

** American Board of Commissioners for Fo- 
reign Missions. 

‘* American Home Missionary Society. 

‘*¢ American Bible Society. 

‘*¢ American Baptist Missionary Union. 

‘¢ American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

‘** American Baptist Publication Society. 

‘** American Bible Union. 

** American and Foreign Bible Society. 

‘¢ American Tract Society. 

** American Sunday-School Union. 

‘‘ The Missionary Societies of the Protestant 
Methodist, Episcopal Methodist, and Moravian 
bodies respectively. 

“It is only an act of justice to the Churches 
and Missionary Associations which have refused 
to receive slaveholders as members, to record their 
names in honourable contrast with those who are 
implicated in the enormous iniquity of slave- 
holding. They are therefore subjoined. They 
reside almost entirely in the Free States, and are 
grievously persecuted by their dissentient bre- 
thren. 

‘‘ American Baptist Free Mission Society, 
aided by about 10,000 members. 

‘‘ American Missionary Association, aided by 
20,000. 

‘‘ American Free Presbyterians, nearly 1000, 

*¢ American Free-Will Baptists, 49,215. 

** American ‘ Friends,’ 300 congregations. 

‘‘ American Covenanters, a few hundreds. 

* American Wesleyan Methodists, 20,000. 

‘*Tt may be observed, that if ministers and 
members of Protestant Churches are to retain 
their fellow-men in Slavery, without incurring 
the censure of the religious commiuiiities to which 
they belong, this procedure can scarcely be ree 
garded as any thing less than a practical decla- 
ration that Slavery is not inconsistent with the 
principles of the Gospel.” 

We have received the following letter in 
reply to the foregoing circular, in vindica- 
tion of the Roman-Catholic body. It is 
satisfactory to a certain extent only, for the 
writer admits that the church, as such 
“has not thought fit or expedient to cut off 
from the unity of Christ’s Body-mystical 
those who hold slaves.” Without desiring to 
involve ourselves or the writer of the letter 
in a controversy, we would observe it is 
because the American Churches “ fellow- 
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ship slaveholders” that we regard them as 
na roe committed to the sin of slave- 
holding ; and for the Roman-Catholic Church 
to claim exemption from this censure, she 
must prohibit slaveholding amongst her 
members, or cut them off, 


“St. Mary’s, Moorfields. 
* May 19, 1858. 

“Srr,—In a circular of the British and Fo- 
reign Anti-Slavery Society, which you were so 
ood as to send me, I see that the Catholic 
hurch is reckoned among those bodies who, as 
such, sanction slaveholding. Permit me, as an 
unworthy minister of that church, as briefly as 
the case admits, to convey to you the assurance, 
which I doubt not will a a welcome one, that 
this statement is erroneons. I need hardly 
how-a-days, when information is so rife on such 
points, remind you that at the coming of our 
blessed Lord He found the civilized world com- 
pletely, and without exception, possessed with 
the conviction that Slavery was a necessity, and 
as lawful as it was nec Even the law of 
Moses did not seem even to hint at the abolition 
of this state of things. The divine legation of 
that lawgiver did not seem to extend itself to the 
abolition, it was content with the regulation of 
this great social evil. But no sooner had the 
extraordinary organization of the universal 
Church of Christ had time to extend itself, and to 
grapple with that world-wide system of oppres- 
sion which then occupied the earth, than it be- 
an to manifest an antagonistic energy to the 
then state of things: as in other particulars, so 
also in that of Slavery. Such was the magni- 
tude of the evil in those days, that abdolition 
would have been utterly impracticable. The 
number and moral degradation of slaves in the 
first ages of Christianity were such, that if they 
had been at once manumitted the most frightful 
abuse of that inestimable gift must inevitably 
have ensued. Under these circumstances, the 
whole efforts of the church were constantly di- 
rected to a gradual relaxation of the bonds 
of Slavery. The principles and the prac- 
tice of St. Paul, in the case of Onesimus, 
were those thenceforward of the church. The 
slave was directed to submit himself voluntarily 
to that master, from whose Slavery the superior 
service of Christ had rendered him free: the 
master was, on his part, exhorted to receive as a 
‘dear brother’ him whom the Gospel had taken 
from his bondage to render to him free service, 
‘not as an Xie owen ay but as the servant of 
Christ, and for Hissake obedient. This state of 
things had its source in the saying of the Re- 
deemer himself, that He regarded all that was 
done to the least of his brethren as done to Him- 
self. Such were the fundamental ideas of the 
abolition of Slavery which were gradually to be 
exemplified by the rulers and authorities of the 
church in the course of ages, for it was not 
enough to promulgate such ideas in word; they 
must be carried out, in fact, when the occasion 
presented itself. Accordingly, from the time 
when Cromatius, converted to the faith by the 
martyr St. Sebastian (under Diocletian) manu- 
mitted 1400 slaves, with the declaration that 
‘it was not fit for those who were beginning to 
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have God for their Father, to romain the slaves 
of man ;’ and long before that (as Pope St. Cle- 
ment I., before the close of the first cen- 
tury of our era, attests), when the Christians be- 
came voluntary slaves, that they might thus buy 
the freedom of their fellow-Christians yet in bon- 
dage, the charity of the early church in this 
matter was signal. St. Basil, we find, in his 
Epistles, recording the piety in this good work of 
various Roman Pontiffs, especially St. Soter, in 
175, and St. Denys, in 261, who sent, and got 
others to send, large sums of money to buy 
Christian slaves out of bondage and restore them 
to their liberty. These efforts of the church be- 
came more systematic and organized as time 
wore on; and at the present time there are two 
orders of monks, and a vast number of others 
engaged in the work of furthering the redemp- 
tion of slaves, especially in Africa. It would oc- 
cupy your valuable space far too largely were I 
to enumerate the decrees of Councils, held in all 
ages, and in various countries, and of Popes, con- 
demning the practice of holding slaves, and en- 
couraging the faithful to do all in their power to 
mitigate or put a stop to that practice. It may 
be sufficient, as a specimen, to mention, that in 
the great Christian code, which forms the basis 
of the civil law of all Christian countries to this 
day, the sale even of the church-plate is allowed 
to further that sacred cause. Our own sovereigns, 
from the time of Ina, King of the West Saxons 
in 692, were ever ready to second the church in 
these generous efforts. ‘The Popes especially and 
repeatedly declared their condemnation and ab-- 
horrence of the slave-trade; and it is one of the 
objects recited by Gregory the XV., in 1662, in 
the bull erecting the celebrated congregation ‘de 
propaganda fide,’ that it was to instruct Missio- 
naries to condemn and put a stop, by all the 
moral means in their power, to that nefarious 
traffic. To come down to our own days: Pius 
VII. was the first to aid and stimulate the ef- 
forts made by England, both at the treaty of 
Ghent in 1814, and at Vienna, at the Congress 
of 1815, to procure the abolition of the slave- 
trade by other powers, which we had already ac- 
complished in 1807; while it was ey | to the 
energetic remonstrances addressed by the same 
great Pontiff to the sovereigns represented at the 
Congress of Vienna in 1822, that the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia extended the abolition of 
the slave-trade to his own vast dominions. These 
facts, and the more recent bulls and briefs of the 
last two Popes, Leo XII. and Gregory XVI, 
render the mind of the church in this matter no 
matter of doubt. 

‘It may be fairly asked, how it can be that 
there are to this day Catholic slaveholders 
(avowedly the most humane, be it remarked en 
passant), at this moment in South Carolina and 
other parts of the United States? To this I can 
only reply that the holding of slaves is not a 
matter in which the Catholic Church acquiesces, 
as her laws and her practice, as I have shewn 
above, testify; but, at the same time, she has not 
thought it fit or expedient to cut off from the 
unity of Christ’s Body-mystical those who hold 
slaves; that if this toleration of an evil which 
she denounces so strongly is abused by some, the 
sin is not chargeable on the whole body, but on 
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those who thus violate the spirit and known 
tenor of her injunctions; or again, that charity 
would have us suppose that the state of things in 
which Catholic slaveholders find themselves, is 
such as warrants them, in all conscience, to con- 
tinue for a time a practice which they are only 
waiting a due and fit occasion to discontinue.* 
Meanwhile, it remains undeniably true, that the 
holding of slaves, and, above all, the traffic in 
slaves, have been for 180@ years the object of the 
Catholic Church's unceasing denunciations; and 
if she has not yet succeeded in putting a stop to 
that evil throughout the world, at least we all 
owe her a debt of gratitude for the immense re- 
volution in ideas on that subject, which enables 
us at the present day to look forward to that 
consummation, as one not by any means remote, 
but which some now alive may trust to see 
realized before they are called from this scene. 
“TI am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Jas. L. Parrerson, M.A.” 





HOLLAND. 


We have — _ one of our corres- 
pondents in Holland some interestin i- 
culars, respecting the intended cn na 
the Dutch Government on the subject of 
emancipation. Our readers will remember, 
that in the February number of this periodical 
we published a critical analysis of the Bill, 
then before the Netherlands Legislature, for 
the emancipation of the slaves in Surinam. 
The Hague Anti-Slavery Society had solicited 
the views of the committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society wpon the 
proposed measure, and the document was 
considered of so much importance, that our 
Dutch friends published it in the Dutch 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, the organ of the 
Hague Society. Our esteemed correspon- 


dent writes to say that extracts were forthwith | $2 


reprinted in the Dutch newspapers, and that 
- no inconsiderable number of the members of 
the Second Chamber of the States General 
adopted our views. ‘The debates on the points 
raised were long and animated. There seemed 
to be but one opinion as to emancipation it- 
self, which was stated to have become one of 
the necessities of the day. The difficulty was 
in determining in what manner it should be 
accomplished, The Government Bill was 
not regarded with favour, amd discussions 
ensued on the following principles of the 
measure. 

Ist. Is the State bound to indemnify the 
slaveholders for any losses they may 
sustain in consequence of the Abolition 
of Slavery? A majority responded to 
this question negatively. 

2nd. Ought the emancipated slaves to re- 
pay to the State, either in part or wholly, 
the cost of their emancipation? This 





* There can be no question that in such cases 
—and there may be many—the act of slave- 
holding is merely nominal, and as it is not volun- 
tary, due allowance should be made.— Ep. A.S.R, 
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question was also neagtived by a ma- 
jority. 
3rd. Ought emancipation to take place 
han Do or gradually, in order to 
repare the slaves for enjoying their li- 
? On this point opinions were di- 
vided. One party declared itself for 
immediate and unconditional emancipa- 
tion. A second was in favour of fixing 
a definite period for the liberation of the 
slaves; and a third supported the view 
that emancipation should be gradual, 
and measures introduced to prepare the’ 
slaves for freedom. 
4th. Is the system of surveillance which 
the Government proposes to establish 
over the emancipated classes desirable? 
The opinion was nearly unanimous that 
such a system was antagonistic to free- 


m. 
5th. Ought the emancipated classes to be 

constituted a distinct class, having a 

separate civil existence, with laws espe- 

cially framed for them in this condition, 
as proposed by the Government? On 
this point also the opinions of the ma- 
jority were adverse. 
6th. Ought the various important details 
of the measure, generally, to be left to 
the ultimate discretion of the Local Go- 
vernment? This question was unani- 
mously negatived, it being considered 
that this part of the Government mea- 
sure was incomplete. 

In consequence of the divisions that en- 
sued on all ye points, the Colonial Minister 
resigned. He was succeeded by M. Rochus- 
sen, who revoked the measure of his 
decessor. Thus the abolitionists of Holland 
ined a great victory. 

Immediately after Easter, and as soon as 
the Second Chamber had resumed its sit- 
tings, M. Van Lynden interrogated the new 
Minister on the subject of his intentions with 
regard to emancipation. M. Rochussen re- 
plied that he was considering the question 
seriously, and should not relax his efforts till 
Slavery was abolished. He intended, during 
the autumn session, to prepare and present a 
new law, and he had already taken the first 
measures preparatory to emancipation. He 
had sent instructions to the Governor of the 
Island of Curagoa, to give to each slave be- 
longing to the state, who was married and 
ills family, a cabin to live in, with a patch 
of land to cultivate for his own use, and to 
allow him one holiday a week besides Sunday. 

We would observe, however, that this mea- 
sure applies only to Curagoa, which contains 
few slaves. 

Another interesting movement has taken 

lace. The Consistory of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church,'in Amsterdam, addressed a 
memorial to the General Synod of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, p ying that it would 
memorialise the King on the subject of the 
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Abolition of Slavery. The Synod assented 
to this request, and drew up an admirable 
address, a translation of which we regret we 
have not space to insert in the present num- 
ber. We shall, however, do so in our next. 
It is due to the author of this important step 
to state, that it was suggested by the Rev. 
C. 8. Adama Von Scheltema, a member 
of the committee of surveillance of the Am- 
sterdam Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Society, 
and a corresponding member of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. Several 
religious papers in Holland have, under the 
same influence, been induced to take up the 
subject of the Abolition of Slavery, and stre- 
nuously opposed the project of the late Colo- 
nial Minister. 

The Amsterdam Young Men’s Anti-Slave- 
ry Society has been especially active, and 
distributed 10,000 pamphlets and_ tracts 
throughout the country. Its radical prin- 
ciples, however, cause it to be regarded with 
some coldness by the elder and more political 
abolitionists. The Utrecht auxiliary, founded 
in consequence of the visit of the Secretary 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, in 1856, is daily gaining strength. M. 
J. H. Wolbers, one of its earliest members, is 
pring fe history of Surinam. The Amster- 
dam iety had held its annual meeting 
under circumstances of peculiar interest. It 
was addressed by M. F. A. Eckhart de Mes- 

uita, a “son of Surinam;” and as it was 
the first time a coloured man had ever ad- 
dressed a public meeting on this subject in 
Holland, the effect produced was extremely 
great. His discourse — judging from the brief 
summary that has been forwarded to us— 
was excellent. He subsequently also ad- 
dressed a similar meeting at Utrecht, at 
which a M. Van Lummel spoke at length on 
the life of Wilberforce. 

The Hague Suciety was to hold its annual 
meeting on the Sth of last month, but no 
report of the proceedings had reached us 
when we went to press. 

On the whole, we think the cause is look- 
ing up in Holland. 


AMERICA. 


THE solution, for the present, of the Kansas 
difficulty in Congress by the acceptance of 
what is called “ the English proposition,” has 
caused a temporary lull in the excitement 
which has prevailed in the United States for 
some months past. But the papers are still full 
of the details of the discussion, and frequent 
leadersare directed against the moversand sup- 
porters ofthe successfulamendment. The oh 
tical abolitionists regard the whole transaction 
as a “swindle.” The American Anti-Slavery 
Society and its partisans, who hold aloof from 
all political interference, have never regarded 
it in any other light, as they have no faith 
whatever in the result of such movements. 
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Nevertheless, looking at facts, it is evident 
that each party is effecting good in its parti- 
cular circle. The American Anti-Slavery 
Society keeps up a wholesome agitation on 
the moral and religious aspects of the ques- 
tion. The various sections of the political 
Abolitionists, on the other hand, swell the 
ranks of the new Republican Party, which 
made such head for Fremont at the last Pre- 
sidential election, and which, whether it pre- 
serve its present name and cohesion, or be 
resolved into new elements with a new name, 
is calculated, so far as we are in a position to 
judge, to exercise a powerful influence in the 
ultimate settlement of the a of Eman- 
cipation on political grounds. 

The National Anti-Slavery Standard states 
that Mr. Edward G. Loring, ex-Judge of 
Probate in Boston, has been — by 
President Buchanan a Justice of the Court of 
Claims at Washington. The editor says :— 
“ As we heartily approved his removal from 
a Massachusetts office, we as heartily arate 
his appointment to a Federal office. He had 
deserved reprobation at the hands of Massa- 
chusetts; he has deserved reward at the 
hands of the Slave Power now governing 
the Union. It is all right.” The sarcasm is 
biting as sulphuric acid. One of the next 
best things we have heard on this same 
Judge Loring is also to be found in the 
same paper as.the gossip of Boston Anti- 
slavery circles. It is to the effect that Judge 
Loring has gone through the three degrees 
of probation—probate, reprobate, and ex- 
probate. 

It appears that the decision in the Dred 
Scott case is being extensively acted upon. 
It will be remembered that this Dred Scott 


was a negro who claimed his freedom on the 
ground that he had resided two veurs by the 


act of his owner in a State where Slavery 
wee pretend by its constitution, and after- 
wards in a territory from which it was pro- 
hibited by the Missouri compromise. The 
Supreme Court denied the validity of his 
claim, and decided the following points : 


“}, That Scott, being a negro, is not a ci- 
tizen, inasmuch as men of the African race, whe- 
ther slave or free, are not citizens of the United 
States. He cannot, therefore, sue in the Courts 
of the United States. 

**2. The ordinance of 1787 had no independent 
constitutional force or legal effect subsequently to 
the adoption of the Constitution, and could not 
operate of itself to confer freedom or citisenship 
within the north-west territory upon negroes not 
citizens by the Constitution. 

** 3, The Act of 1820, commonly called the Mis- 
souri Compromise, in so far as it undertook to 
exclude negro slavery from, and give freedom and 
citizenship to negroes in, the northern part of 
the Louisiana cession, was a legislative Act ex- 
ceeding the powers of Congress, and void, and of 
of no legal effect to that end.” 


General Cass now acts on this decision, 
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which, however, is not generally mae oo as 
law. Quite recently he issued an official letter, 

stating that a black man, being no citizen of 
the United States, cannot have a passport to 

travel on the Continent of Europe. Yet more 

recently it has been declared by the Trea- 

surer of the Federal Government of the Navy 

Department at Washington that a negro may 

not register a vessel owned by him, nor com- 

mand one under the United Sates’ flag. It has 

also been decided that people of colour can- 

not pre-empt public lands. Dred Scott still 

resides in Missouri, in amazement at the ce-4 
lebrity his name has acquired ; but the jnd - 

ment pronounced in his case is not likely 
to remain uncontested. As the constitu- 
tion of Maine makes citizenship of the United 
States a requisite for the right of suffrage, 
the Senate of this State has requested the 
opinions of the several Judges of the Supreme 
Judicial Court upon the subject. Their opi- 
nions will be looked for with much interest, 
not only by the citizens of Maine, but by 
those of other States, whose constitutions are 
similar to that of Maine in this respect, and 
by all who take any interest in the progress 
of the Abolition cause. 

We are watching the development of opi- 
nion in Missouri with much satisfaction. 
There seems to be very little doubt that this 
is the next State that will declare Emancipa- 
tion. When Kansas is made a free State, 
Missouri will be bounded on three sides by 
free States. Her slave property, from this 
circumstance, becomes uncertain, as it may 
take to itself wings any day, and, in fact, 
does so whenever it pleases. Her soil, her 
climate, and her productions, are as much 
adapted to free as to slave labour. Hemp, 
tobacco, and Indian corn, are her staple agri- 
cultural products ; but her commerce and her 
manufactures promise to be of greater value 
than her agriculture. St. Louis, the dépét of 
the former, is near the junction of the Mis- 
souri and Mississipi, with an inland naviga- 
tion of thousands of miles in every direction, 
with great accumulated wealth, a large ton- 
nage, and it promises to become the great city 
of the interior of this country. The moun- 
tains of Missouri are full of mineral wealth— 
rich to a proverb—and want only to be 
struck with the hand of well-directed indus- 
try to yield a stream of wealth. The popu- 
lation of the eastern part of the State is 
young, and largely from the free States. It 
is easy to see that all these causes might 
easily bring about in Missouri a feeling in 
favour of Emancipation not shared by the 
other frontier States. 

Another favourable sign, too, was the 
choice of Rollins in the State elections last 
August. It may indeed be regarded as the 
most important political event in the year, 
because the question was directly presented 
to the people of a slave State, whether they 
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would elect a man who would not resist a 
project for Emancipation, and the election 
decided that they will not. This foreshadows 
Emancipation in Missouri, though it does not 
necessarily follow that any other slave State 


will do the same thing. 


In addition to this, however, the recent 
municipal elections in this State have resulted 
in decided and significant triumphs for the 
cause of free labour. Not merely St. Louis, 
the commercial emporium of the whole re- 
gion watered by the Missouri, and Jefferson, 
the political metropolis, but Kansas City, the 
largest border town, formerly the citadel of 
border ruffianism, and the scene of the most 
flagrant outrages on the property and persons 
of free-State men migrating to Kansas, has 
been revolutionized. Her ‘Mayor, elected in 
the early part of April last, Mr. J. Payne, is 
a Douglas democrat and free-State man. In 
fact, as Kansas City draws her trade mainly 
from Kansas, the enthusiastic and devoted 
adherence of the latter to the free-State cause 
naturally draws the former after it. Hence- 
forth free-State men will no more be contra- 
band in Kansas City. 

The triumph in Jefferson City, however, 
has been the most emphatic of any. Here 
the question of Emancipation was never 
mooted till now, and no candidate ever be- 
fore ran in it avowedly as an Emancipationist. 
But Mr. James B. Gardenhire, who put up as a 
Bentonian candidate for Congress in 1850, 
and for Attorney-General at a subsequent 
election, and who is now fully enlisted in the 
work of securing Missouri to free labour, was 
nominated for Mayor of Jefferson this spring, 
with a full free-labour ticket, and elected 
throughout by over seventy majority. If the 
newly-immigrated voters had not been re- 
jected because they had not paid a tax, the 
majority would have been larger. 

The State of Louisiana appears on the 
other hand to be retrograding. Its ‘Legisla- 
ture has recently enacted a law providin 
that any free negro coming into that State 
shall be seized, and, after ten days’ notice, 
sold into Slavery, half the proceeds to go to 
the State, the other half to the complainant. 
The only exception is in favour of negroes 
actually employed on foreign vessels. This 
is offering a premium on kidnapping. It 
would seem that the practice of negroes hold- 
ing slaves in that State must be common, for 
the same Legislature has passed a bill to prevent 
negroes from being slave-holders. We do 
not see the principle involved. If white 
men may legally hold slaves, why may not 
black men? We must suppose this step is 
merely preliminary to others yet more ty- 
rannical, to be directed against the same 
class, whom we shall not be surprised to find 

wrohibited from holding property of every 
‘ind; for as negrges and men of colour are 
held not to be United States’ citizens, they 
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can have no rights of citizenship, and the 
first of these is the right to hold property. 

A-writer from Jefferson City* to The St. 
Louis Democrat states some further facts of 
decided meaning and promise. The owners 
of three-fourths of the slaves in that city 
voted the free-labour ticket, believing that 
Emancipation would increase the value of 
their lands more than it would diminish the 
mercantile value of their negroes. And, 
within a week after the triumph, thirteen 
families settled in this city of five or six 
hundred houses; several eastern capitalists 
at once made liberal investments in the city 
and its vicinity ; several large manufacturing 
establishments are soon to be started ; and the 
contracts , and other demonstrations with re- 
ference to building are already such as to 
justify the expectation that two hundred 

ouses will be erected in Jefferson during the 
current year. This is but onefof many in- 
dications of the Free-Labour current setti 
in upon Missouri, and destined to sweep 
before it. 

A correspondent of The Chicago Tribune, 


writing on board the steamer John Dickey, 
near sas City, Mo., March 25, 1858, 
5a 


TS Missouri will soon be a Free State. I have 
heard this remark made by a score or more of 
her own citizens on board the boat from Jefferson 
to Kansas City. It has been the staple of con- 
versation at table, on the promenade deck, in the 
cabin—everywhere. Most of the passengers are 
natives of Slave States. They talk coolly and 
dispassionately on the subject, and admit the pe- 
cuniary evils which servile labour has inflicted 
upon the prosperity of their State. There are a 
few whisky-drinking, dog-leg, tobacco-chewing 
loafers on board, swearing at the ‘ Abolitionists, 
and defending slave-holders, but they are ‘ poor 
white trash,’ who never owned a nigger, and who 
never will own any thing more valuable than a 


jug of corn whisky.” 


THE KANSAS QUESTION. 


Srncz our last issue, the Congressional strug- 
gle, respecting the admission of Kansas, has 
passed through another phase. It would 
prove wearisome to the reader to have to 
wade through an historical record of the 

es of this important discussion, each of 
which has tended to prove how little de- 
pendence is to be placed upon the policy of 
the Northern Members. Nevertheless, the 
result is to a certain extent encouraging, for 
to have the question virtually unsettled may 
be regarded in the light of almost a victory. 
The original Lecompton Bill would have 
probably involved—had it passed—the re- 
jection of the "sage Constitution by 
the people of Kansas, or its modification ; 
and although Congress would have been pre- 
cluded from again meddling with the sub- 
ject as a substantive proposition, the question 

wed 
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would doubtless have been forced upon it 
in, in the shape of contested elections to 
the House or to the Senate, or both. It pro- 
fessed to remit to the people of Kansas all 
that remained of the controversy. This was 
the Senate measure proposed by Mr. Green. 
It was superseded by what was styled the 
Crittenden-Montgomery Amendment, which 
went a step further, actually doing what the 
other panes professed to do. Had it passed, 
the people of Kansas might have ratified the 
Leco Constitution, and the State would 
have been forthwith admitted into the Union ; 
or they were left free to reject it, to frame 
another and ratify it, and then to come into 
the Union, —- further interference — 
Con . The last proposition, sugges 
by Mr. English, and w Lkonadent the sanc- 
tion of the House of Representatives and of 
the Senate, on the 30th of April last, by a 
majority of eight in the latter, and nine in 
the former — obtained by the secession 
from the opposition of that number, of what 
our trans-Atlantic cousins call the Northern 
Dough-faces—differs considerably from the 
former two. It is, in fact, a compromise, 
and an attempt at wholesale ——e The 
Senators, including the pro-tem President and 
twenty-one Representatives, including the 
Speaker, abstained from voting upon it. Mr. 
English proposed, as a substitute for the two 
measures above referred to, an amendment 
by which the question of the admission of 
Kansas under the Lecompton or pro-Slavery 
Constitution, is to be submitted to a vote of 
the people. If the majority vote for it, the 
territory is to come at once into the Union, 
under the President’s proclamation. If they 
reject it, the Kansas Bill is to revive, for the 
formation of a new Constitution, whenever 
the population in the territory reaches 93,000, 
the base of the representative ratio. This 
SS ion emanates from a reputed anti- 
pton man; yet its acceptance by the 
House and the Senate admits Kansas as a 
State with the Lecompton Constitution, pro- 
vided always that the people of Kansas ratify 
the measure. To our lish notion, such a 
course is very like as if the two Houses of 
Parliament had passed a measure, and then 
submitted it for ratification to a general vote 
of the we In — to — the Kan- 
sas people to accept t ish proposition, 
niet dale te thant in in of 
certain grants, to the extent of 
millions and a half of the lands of the 
public domain, which are to belong ex- 
clusively to the State, exempt from all 
rights or claims of Congress. Probably this 
clause was introduced by the pro-Lecompton 
party on the Conference Committee, to whom 
the consideration of the question had been 
referred ; and Mr. English may have assented 
to it, in the simplicity of his faith in the virtue 
of the Kansas people to resist the temptation. 
a. 
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The New-York Tribune of the 14th of May 
says :— 

“ Five thousand sophists, each gifted with mi- 
raculous and well-oiled tongues, could not efface 
the fact that here are heavy bribes offered, and 
menaces held out, to a harassed, struggling, im- 
poverished community, designed to impel them to 
accept a Slave Constitution on the plea that they 
can change it at pleasure. Here are solid, pal- 
pable, immediate advantages proffered to tempt 
them to this course, with corresponding penalties 
to be incurred by standing out. If they reject 
Lecompton by rejecting the modified land grant, 
they get no land, at present, no provision for 
railroads, no five per cent. on the proceeds of the 
lands about to be sold; and they are thrust back 
into territorial vassalage for an indefinite period, 
with Denver for their Governor, Lecompte and 
- Cato for their Judges, and Buchanan for their 
Grand Seignior, 

** These are long odds; but the people of Kan- 
sas are too strong forthem. They will spurn the 
bribe; they will hold fast their integrity; they 
will remain a territory under many disadvantages, 
rather than drop into the Union a Slaveholding 
State. Two or three thousand of them may, 
perhaps, go in for Lecompton, wealth and infamy, 
swelling the pro-Slavery vote to five thousand ; 
but this will not reduce the Free-State vote below 
ten thousand, A full poll is the only requisite ; 
the popular weariness of election after election 
which settles nothing, accomplishes nothing, is 
the only danger. 

“ The Federal Administration has most un- 
wisely decreed that Kansas shall still be a watch- 
word in our national struggles. The Critten- 
den-Montgomery Bill would have obviated this; 
Congress would gladly have passed that Bill, 
but the Executive was implacable. By Cabinet 
influence and Presidential patronage the Kansas 
feud has been kept open; there will be no more 
cessation till Kansas jis fully in the Union, the 
acknowledged Free State that all know her right- 
fully to be. We give her oppressors fair notice, 
that the unjust disabilities imposed on her by the 
English Bill are utterly scouted by earnest Free- 
State men; that the population which is con- 
fessedly large none for a Slave State will be 
held sufficient for a Free State; that if the foolish, 
useless, culpable constitution of an Election Board 
consisting of three Federal officers to be elected 
by her people, shall be made a cloak for foul 
voting or false returns, those votes, those returns 
will be rendered of no avail; and that, by a large 
majority of the people, all other issues will be 
rs or subordinated until Kansas shall 

ave been fully delivered from her oppressors and 
added to the galaxy of Free States.” 

We say the English proposition is a com- 
promise, because the Southern politicians can 
say with truth to their constituents, when 
they are obliged to render an account of their 
ponent en that they have not assented to 
any Bill which provided for the admission of 
the Lecompton Constitution to the people of 
Kansas for their acceptance or rejection. On 
the other hand, the Northern Members can 
tell their supporters that they have secured 
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the passage of a Bill which does, in fact, 
give the people of Kansas an opportunity to 
reject the pro-Slavery Constitution by an 
indirect vote upon the land grant, if the 
weakness of human nature will allow them 
to vote down so large a gift. The contest is 
therefore again transferred to the territory. 
Federal officers are to be appointed to super- 
intend the elections. The best Congressional 
orators are to be poured into the territory by 
the waggon-load, to incite the people to re- 
sistance or acceptance; and on the result 
hangs, perhaps, the fate of the next Presi- 
dential election. If, after all that has been 
said, Kansas accepts, by a fair vote, the pro- 
Slavery Lecompton Constitution, and comes 
into the Union as a pro-Slavery State, the 
Republican Party will sustain a heavy blow, 
and’ the Democratic Party wiil recover its 
strength in the doubtful Northern States. If, 
on the other hand, the vote is strongly ad- 
verse to Lecompton, the Republicans will be 
greatly strengthened by such a combination ; 
the next House of Representatives is assured to 
them, and their chances for the Presidency in 
1860 will be vastly increased. Thus, this fron- 
tier election is in reality the first decisive move 
in the game 1860 on the political chessboard. 

Considerable doubt appears to have existed 
in the minds of the Members who voted in 
its favour, and especially in that of its 
promoters, on the character of the measure. 
In the debate which preceded its adoption, 
some Members supported and some opposed 
it, because it submitted the Lecompton Con- 
stitution to the people of Kansas for ratifi- 
cation or rejection ; others supported or op- 
pas it for just the opposite reason. The 
eading advocate and joint contriver of the 
scheme (Stephens) stated explicitly that it 
does not submit Lecompton; its most con-. 
spicuous convert (Cox) supported it because 
it did in effect submit that Constitution ; 
while its public sponsor and putative author 
(English) refused to say whether in his view 
it did or did not! 

Let us hope that, as the issue now lies 
with them, the people of Kansas will vote 
against the Lecompton Clause. If they do 
not, and Kansas be given up to Slavery, they~ 
will merit everlasting opprobrium. From 
every side, however, we gather evidence 
which encourages us to believe they will 
be true to themselves and to freedom; 
truer than has been Mr. English, who cannot 
be regarded as any thing but a renegade. 
He originally took his stand upon the Cin- 
cinnati platform, with Governor Walker, Se- 
cretary Stanton, Editor Forney, Senator 
Douglas, &e. He might not have been in 
the most honest company, but this party de- 
cided that “justice, fidelity to Democratic 
principle and to the Cincinnati platform, re- 
quired them to insist upon securing for Kan- 
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sas ‘a free, fair, and unequivocal opportuni 
to frame and adopt a somatitanion oe herseld, 
whether with or without Slavery.’” In con- 
sequence they denounced the Lecompton Con- 
stitution as a fraud, a mockery, and a snare, re- 
os by Kansas, and obnoxious to her people. 

hat renders Mr. English’s heresy worse, is, 
that subsequent to his appointment as one of 
the Conference Committee whose Report was 
adopted, he is said to have again declared 
that nothing less than a fresh and fair sub- 
mission of the Lecompton instrument, with 
full liberty to the people to make and adopt 
another in case they should reject this, would 
satisfy him. 


THE IMMIGRATION. SLAVE-TRADE. 


THERE is considerable difficulty in ascertain- 
ing precisely how many vessels have been 
dispatched to the Coast of Africa for 
“immigrants” since the iniquitous contract 
of the Messrs. Regis & Co., of Marseilles, 
was sanctioned by the French Government. 
As far back as the month of June last year, 
it was known that vessels were on the coast ; 
and early in September the West Coast 
newspapers were commenting upon the 
presence of i and Portuguese in 
active competition with the French slave- 
traders. It was then alleged that the letter 
of the Regis Contract had published in 
a Bahia newspaper, and the news had 
stimulated enterprise in this new trade ; 
so that the contract must have been then in 
existence some months. In September, Mr. 
Consul Campbell wrote home, detailing the 
proceedings of the French and other foreign 
traders; and in the intermediate time, 
occasional statements appeared in obscure 
corners of newspapers, to the effect that 
Africans had been landed in Martinique 
and Guadaloupe from French vessels owned 
by the Messrs. Regis & Co. In November, 
the name of the Stella was first mentioned, 
and it was alleged that she had been unable 
to obtain “immigrants.” But it was not 
till the month of March in the present 
year that any authentic information was 
obtained of the proceedings of this vessel, 
since which time it has been ascertained that 
there were many others hovering about the 
coast, intent upon obtaining men. The 
French agents even became involved in a 
political difficulty with the Portuguese 
authorities, in consequence of their attempts 
to prosecute their nefarious scheme. The 
Portuguese claim sovereignty over the West 
Coast to 5°. 12’ 8. In 1786 a difference on this 
same question produced actual hostilfties, 
which were followed by negociations and 
a treaty. The Portuguese founded their claim 
on the right of prior occupancy, Diego Cam 
having discovered the mouth of the river 
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Zaire in 1484. To this, reply was. made 
that in 1346 the Catalans had occupied. it, 
andin 1401 the French. The question was 
referred to the mediation of Spain, and was 
discussed at Madrid. The Convention of 
1786 resulted from this step. It was set 
forth in it that Portugal had no rights over 
the territory north of the Zaire, and that all 
nations were free to traffic thither. The 
uestion of right of property with respect to 
the lands to the South was reserved, but it 
was agreed that France ought to be pri- 
vileged. It is this question of sovereignty 
which the French slave-traders have raised 
by their recent acts. Their vessels entered 
the river Zaire, forthe purpose of purchasing 
“immigrants,” but the Governor of St, 
Paul de Loanda forbade them to remain, 
in virtue of the rights of sovereignty — 
claims. This brief historical sketch is use 
in so far as it shows that political difficulties 
as well as social evils are likely to arise 
out of the attempts of the French to pro- 
secute their nefarious scheme. : 
We have all through alleged that their 
urchases of so called immigrants, would be 
ound to be nothing butslave-trading. This 
turns out to be the case. 

After the “explanation” with the Por- 
tuguese authorities, it seems that the Stella, 
being joined by another ship, the Clara, 
proceeded in company with her beyond the 
territorial limits of the Po ese, and there 
found barracoons filled with slaves, belonging 
to the Cuban charterers of various American 
vessels, which had been seized by British 
cruisers, and being equipped for the traffic, 
but without national papers on board, they 
were sent to the Vice-Admiralty Court of 
Sierra Leone for adjudication. A bargain 
was struck with the agents in charge of the 
barracoons, and 800 of these slaves, who had 
been captured in the regular course of the 
internal slave-trade, and brought down to 
the coast for exportation, were bought for 
the Stella, and 400 for the Clara, Of the 
800 purchased for the Stella, 600 were 
shipped in one day; so hurried and un- 
scrupulous were the French agents engaged 
in this disgusting and cruel transaction. The 
only thought or care they seem to have had 
was whether the negroes they drove from 
the barracoons on board the ship, were in 
physical plight to bear a voyage across the 
Atlantic. That ascertained, and many sickly 
ones were retained, they were thrust into the 
hold and between decks with an expedition 
that defies all Spanish competition or —— 

As stated in a former article, the Ste 
completed her cargo of 950 in this manner, 
by going from port to port. What became 
of the ra we have not heard. Of the 
950 victims of the Stella, only 565 eventually 
found their way to the estates in Guadaloupe, 
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300 having died on the passage and 85 
been vmaal after their pared 

There can be no pretence, in this case, that 
the French agents merely paid a premium to 
induce these negroes to emigrate; or that 
the operation amounted to the simple transfer 
of the surplus labour of West Afmca to their 
colonies ; or that it did not involve a connec- 
tion with the internal slave-trade of Africa. 
Notoriously, the sources of supply were 
barracoons filled by slave-hunts and slave- 
wars from the interior; the human beings 
had been collected for the purpose of sale 
and exportation ; the whole operation was 
one not of emigration but of commerce. The 
Spaniards had outbidden the French at 

hydah; but here the French carried off 
the slaves crammed into barracoons for 
Spanish account. In this rivalry the French 
are immeasurably the greater delinquents. 
What the Spaniards did was a breach of their 
own municipal law; the crime of private 
citizens outraging the laws of their own 
country. But in the other case, the French 
Government, clothed with all the moral and 
= force of the foremost of European 

owers, appears on the West Coast of Africa, 
to revive a slave-trade which for thirty years 
previously had been — so far as 
regarded Frenchmen. Now, in what par- 
ticular, we ask, does this operation differ 
from an ordinary slave-trade adventure, 
punishable as felony by the laws of every 
civilized country, and denounced as a crime 
— God and man by the Congresses of 
ienna and Verona? Wherein can it be 
distinguished from those transactions of the 
Portuguese, Spanish, and American slave- 
dealers, for the repression of which we have 
accumulated treaty on treaty, and to co- 
operate in the fimal extinction of which, 
still remains bound to England by 
the solitary article of the Convention of 
1845, that still remains in force? 

As one immediate result of these transac- 
tions, the king of Dahomey—who since the 
blockade of his coast and the expulsion of Ko- 
soko from Lagos had confined his annual 
sacrifices of human lives to some 25 or 30, 
many of whom he purchased with cowries, 
—excited by the - sane for negroes at 
Whydah, has this year sallied forth in person, 
and at the head of a considerable force, has 
surprised a town on the confines of the Yoruba 
country, and carried off thence between 
1,400 and 1,500 of its inhabitants, either to 
sell or to slaughter. This horrible success 
will further stimulate Gezo to the recovery, 
if that be possible, of his former greatness, 
which rested on the slave-trade. Already, 
it seems, he has despatched messengers 
offering his assistance to a deposed Yoruba 
chief, and proposing to carry war into the 
Yoruba country. Thus, not only has the 
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Regis Contract most seriously disturbed the 
rising commerce of the Bight of Benin and 
revived the slave-trade there, but it threatens 
to arrest all that internal progress on which 
good men had their eyes so. attentively fixed, 
and to revolutionise a large district where, 
under the auspices of England, peace, in- 
dustry, and prosperity had to all human 
appearance taken deep root. 

But the French have not confined their 
roceedings to the places above mentioned. 
t appears they have made attempts, to 

obtain “immigrants” from Liberia, and 
were employing menaces to induce the 
President of that Republic to grant a general 
passport to a number of negroes obtained by 
purchase from a notorious slave-dealing 
chief on the borders of the republican 
territory. As, however, the ship had no 
other port but Monrovia to clear out from, 
and as the Liberian laws prohibit the removal 
of “immigrants” without they have a 
passport, pressure is being brought to bear 
upon the ident to induce him to grant 
the necessary document. We sincerely trust 
that he will not do so, under any pretext, or 
he will assuredly seriously damage the 
character of the Republic, and give con- 
sistency to the prevalent reports of its slave- 
trading tendencies. 

We observe that J. J. Roberts, late Pre- 
sident of Liberia, writing thence on the 2nd 
of February last, says : 

‘“*T am afraid this French system of collecti 
emigrants on the coast for’ their Wests Indi 
colonies, is going to give the Government here 
some trouble. Already some of the native chiefs, 
in the neighbourhood of Cape Mount, have com- 
menced their old practices of kidnapping, and 
making predatory wars for the — of supply- 
ing emigrants to the French. e Government 
must put a stop to this within her jurisdiction.” 


A series of articles in defence of the 
new system has appeared in the Revue 
Coloniale, a Pineck periodical, published 
under the auspices of the French Colonial 
Office. The writer is loud in his praise of 
the Times, and advances the old arguments 
in defence of the slave-trade, which have 
again and again been shewn to be fallacious. 
The most serious feature in them is, the 
enunciation of the deliberate intention of the 
French Government to continue the scheme, 
and as it would seem, the complete hel 
lessness of our own to prevent it, in the face 
of their own sanction of the trade in coolies 
from India and China, which is every 
whit as barbarous and objectionable as the 
new trafic in “immigrants” so loudly 
denounced by it. As for the emigration 
being voluntary, no one believes in such a 
statement. The emigration of the native 
African, who is supposed to bind himself as 
an apprentice for a given number of years, 
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is about as voluntary on his part as the act 
of the waylaid traveller, who makes a free 
gift of his watch and money to the highway 
robber who demands them. A correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Ledger, who boarded a 
French emigrant ship on the coast of Africa, 
conversed with several of these “voluntary 
emigrants,’ and obtained their views upon 
the subject. He says: 

** They informed me that they were taken on 
board against their own will; that the chiefs 
would not send any of their free people away, but 
would readily furnish their slaves for sixteen 
dollars per head—the price formerly given by 
slavers; that they were brought to the vessel in 
fetters; that they were anxious to leave the 
vessel, and hoped that I would do what I could to 
secure that end. The chiefs are not particular 
about the name, and would just as soon have it 
known as the emigrant system as any other, so 
long as it opened a market for their captives.” 

The Philadelphia correspondent of the 
National Anti-Slavery Standard of a recent 
date also contains a communication of im- 
portance. The editor says: 

“It will help to expose the shallow pretence 
under which the attempt is now being made, here 
and elsewhere, to revive the execrable slave-trade. 
We trust that if our correspondent should have 
any further communications from Dr. Hutchenson, 
or his friend Mr. Power, he will favour us with 
the result.” 


“Dear Srr—A few weeks ago, I received a 
letter from T. J. Hutchenson, MD, Her British 
Majesty’s Consul for the Bight of Biafra, West 
Coast of Africa, at Fernando Po, in which occurs 
the following allusion to the slave-trade, in reply 
to a few remarks of mine on the subject. 

“As for the present race of American and 
Spanish people turning their backs on the in- 
human siave-trade, because the light of the 
Divine law shines on them, they will never give 
it up on that account, I fear, so long as the gold 
doubloon and almighty dollar shines on the other 
side of the way. ‘The Americans, to their shame 
be it said, are acting a most disgraceful part out 
here, in collusion with the Spaniards and 
Portuguese. Nearly all the slave vessels which 
have been captured by us were seen, in the first 
instance, with the American flag, and having 
American papers, of course thereby denying to 
our squadron the right of search. France, too, 
I regret to say, has adopted a system they call 
‘voluntary emigration.’ I had a splendid example 
of this a few weeks ago, in this harbour, which, 
of course, as in duty bound, I reported to my 
Government. A French transport ship, the 
Pheniz came here, which was bound to 
Cayenne, and had 300 Krumen on board. They 
were reported to me, by the captain, as voluntary 
emigrants ; and, to shew you how much of the 
voluntary was in their condition, they were all in 
chains, and there were six soldiers, with loaded 
muskets and fixed bayonets, walking the decks 
night and day. 


“As for getting the natives of Africa to 
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emigrate voluntarily from their districts, it is 
entirely out of the question, save with the 
Krumen, who agree to go to the palm-oil 
rivers on the coast, and who are certain of being 
sent back. The love of home is one of the most 
remarkable characteristics of the native African; 
indeed, these are ever looking forward to the 
period of their return to their native Jerusalem, 
and therefore the absurdity of the French 
captain, who tried to make me believe these men 
had agreed with him to serve for ten years, was 
apparent, even to any one knowing less of the 
African character than I do.” 

We are pleased to hail the Leeds Mercury, 
as an ardent co-adjutor in denouncing the 
scheme of the French Government. This 
widely-circulated journal has published a 
series of able articles on the subject, setting 
an example we should like to see followed by 
the provincial press. It is also encouraging 
to find that, with the exception of the Times, 
the metropolitan press—and first on the 
list, the Morning Star, the Daily News, and 
the Morning Advertiser—has been pretty 
generally unanimous in expressing similar 
views. Amongst the weekly journals we may 
mention the Spectator. 

THE SLAVE-TRADE AND THE 

COOLIE TRAFFIC. 


Wits the present number of the Reporter 
our friends and subscribers will receive a 
amphlet on the “ West India Labour 
uestion,” the facts set forth in which 
will, we think, go far to dispel the ims 
— interested parties in this count 
ave attempted to create, that labour is 
required in our West India Colonies, and 
that immigration is the remedy. The pro- 
Slavery scheme of General Concha, sub- 
mitted by him to the Spanish Government 
some three years ago, and by which he 
proposed to abolish the slave-trade to Cuba, 
provided Spain would allow him to import 
an unlimited number of “immigrants” or 
aprendices, and grant him the exclusive 
privilege of hiring them out, was based 
upon an alleged want of labour in that 
island. All the schemes of our own West- 
India body, to obtain immigrants from 
Africa, India, China, Madeira—anywhere 
in fact—have proceeded on the same assump- 
tion us regards our colonies, and so has 
their last attempt to induce the Govern- 
ment to sanction an open and unlimited 
immigration from Africa under “ immigra- 
tion treaties with the native chiefs.” The 
French project—to which allusion has been 
so frequently made in these columns, 
and once again in the present number—is 
founded on a similarassumption. If, there- 
fore, this outcry for labour be not shewn to 
be fallacious, we may expect a continuation 
of these most persistent attempts to obtain 
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labourers at any risk, and under any cir- 
cumstances. Now Great Britain, in union 
with the leading European powers, is 
pledged to suppress slave-trading. Treaties 
and conventions have been piled high one 
upon another to carry out this national 
policy, and every movement in a direc- 
tion likely to infringe it has been regarded 
with suspicion, and denounced by the Anti- 
Slavery party. We have referred in another 
column to the French Immigration Slave- 
trade, and Her Majesty’s Government has 
remonstrated with that of France against 
its prosecution, but without avail. e can 
affirm, on good authority, that the French 
have determined to carry out their scheme, 
and—notwithstanding that facts are against 
them—say they believe they can do it with- 
out its leading to the evils apprehended. 
The great bar to a successful termination of 
a long and by no means pleasant corre- 
spondence on this subject, proves to be the 
persistence of our Government in sanctioning 
the coolie-traffic from India and China. 
We have denounced this trading in men, 
in unmeasured terms, from the first, and the 
Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, have over and over 
again memorialized Government on the 
subject. Their efforts have been partially, 
and in some instances—one of late occurrence 
especially—signally successful. But amelio- 
rative measures do not meet the difficulty, 
for though legislative enactments may re- 
uire the observance of certain rules for 
e comfort of the immigrants when shipped ; 
may insist upon the fulfilment of certain 
regulations, to ensure their free removal ; 
may take measures for their safety and 
personal liberty under contract when in the 
colonyjwhither they are transported ; cupidity 
ever finds ways to disappoint the vigilance of 
officials, and the result is a combination of 
abuses and evils that demand a radicalremedy. 
Immigration must be prohibited, save 
under circumstances which leave the im- 
migrant free to choose his own master, 
on repairing to the colony where his labour 
is in request; free to fix his own term of 
service ; free to sell his labour at its market 
value. Immigration on board of British 
vessels, to countries where Slavery exists, 
must be entirely prohibited. This is the 
radical remedy for the evil which has 
sprung up. Remonstrances inst the 
prosecution of the isetenie.. br Spain ; 
against the employment of American vessels 
and the American flag in it; against the 
French immigration slave-trade ; are met and 
successfully combated by the tu quogue argu- 
ment of Great Britain’s sanction of the coolie- 
trade. Doubtless the next issue of slave- 
trade papers will disclose an extended corre- 
spondence on this subject, between the Govern- 
ments of England, France, and America. 
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Partial information aes it has 
already transpired. Thus, the Washington 


correspondent of the New York Courier 
and Inquirer—a pro-Slavery journal—makes 
the following statement. 


‘“* Among the papers transmitted to the Senate 
by the President on the subject of African slavery 
and African and coolie labourers was one from 
Mr. Mason, United States’ Minister to France, 
dated February 19, in which he relates a con- 
versation with Count Walewski. Mr. Mason 
inquired whether there was any truth in the 
statement in the an re newspapers that French 
vessels freighted with African emigrants would 
be regarded by British cruisers as engaged in the 
African slave-trade. Count Walewski replied, 
no; that there had been some communication 
between the two Governments, and that the 
British would not object to the French scheme 
while the wants of the British colonies are 
being supplied by the coolie trade. Count 
Walewski urged that by the plan adopted to 
secure African labour, which is indispensable to 
their- colonies, the emigrants were free, and 
rescued generally from impending immolation ; 
that, relieved from ignorance and heathenism 
of the most degrading character, they would be 
humanised and Christianised by a, placed in 
contact with the French colonists. It does not 
appear whether a consideration was to be paid 
to the chiefs of tribes for their captives or the 
people, but Mr. Mason infers there is. Nor is 
the duration of their service explained. Judging 
from the tone of the public press, and reasoning @ 
priori, Mr. Mason feels confident that in future 
the denunciation of American Slavery will be 
greatly moderated, if not silenced, in France, 
perhaps in England; he adds that it is quite 
evident that the conviction is gaining strength 
both in England and France that the compulsory 
emancipation of the slaves in their tropical 
colonies by authority of their Governments 
was a grave political error. There is also a 
letter from Secretary Cass to Lord Napier, dated 
the 10th of April, in which the former says that 
the joint blockade of the coast of Africa has been 
pursued some years, and the benefit it has 
produced bears no reasonable proportion, he 
regrets to observe, to the expenditure of life and 
treasure it has cost ; but there is another way of 
proceeding, without the dangers and difficulties 
and inefficiency which beset a blockade, and that 
is to shut the ports of Cuba. In reply to Lord 
Napier’s remark about the habit of vessels on the 
coast of Africa hoisting the American as a 
protection against the British cruisers, General 
Cass says the United States deny the right of 
the cruisers of any other Power whatever to 
enter their vessels by force in time of peace. In 
conclusion, Mr. Cass is instructed by the Pre- 
sident to inform Lord Napier that, while he 
(the President) is determined to execute the 
treaty of 1842 with fidelity and efficiency, he is 
not prepared, under existing circumstances, to 
enter into any new stipulations on the subject of 
the African slave-trade.” 

The Washington correspondent of the 
New York Times also writes thus : 


“Interesting and important diplomatic corre- 
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spondence, lately carried on between the British 

inister, Lord Napier, and General Cass, relative 
to the slave-trade, has reached the climacteric in 
a long, able, and convincing note from the 
venerable secretary, addressed to Lord Napier 
to-day, reviewing the whole subject, and furnish- 
ing a complete answer to the demands and pre- 
tensions of the British Government. 

“Several notes had previously ae 
Napier complaining on the part of his Govern- 
ment, that the American flag is used on the 
African coast as a cover to slavers of all nations, 
and maintaining that the United States is bound 
to increase the African squadron from three, the 
present number of vessels, to four, &c. 

‘*In to-day’s note General Cass communicates 
to Lord Napier the views of our Government 
at length, and in a manner which must silence, 
if not satisfy, Lord Napier and his Government. 

“General Cass, however, studiously avoids 
giving offence to England, though he comments 
with great and deserved severity upon the 
Coolie trade and the laws of England relating 
thereto, and animadverts with nie upon 
the African apprenticesystem of Louis Napoleon. 

“General Cass regrets the abuse of the 
American flag by vessels not entitled to claim 
that protection, but cannot admit that our 
Government is responsible for this abuse to 
&@ greater extent than it has employed its 
efforts to prevent it. He further refuses to 
acknowledge that we are bound to add another 
vessel to our African squadron, and after 
reviewing the treaty stipulations, contends that 
we have fully complied with them, in letter and 
in spirit. 

“The document is written in strong but 
temperate language, and though severe and 
oecasionally sarcastic, contains nothing at which 
a British Government can ibly take serious 

. It is an able State paper, and will 
increase the reputation of General Case.” 

Now from all the facts we have been 
— to gather, we do not hesitate to affirm 

t scarcely any language is too strong to 
employ in aeedanen of this vile traffic in 
men’s bodies, called the coolie-trade. Does 
any one doubt the fate that awaits the 
eoolies, to the island of Cuba? 
Let the following letter, addressed to the 
editor of the Morning Star of the 17th 
April last, reveal what is the nature of the 
transactions by which Chinese coolies are 
converted from men into slaves. 

THE COOLIE TRAFFIC. 
To the Editor of the Star. 

Sir,—May I request the favour of your 
inserting the following protest against the horrors 
of the Coolie traffic, as carried on by the repre- 
sentatives of Christendom on the shores of China. 
It now bids fair to rival some of the worst 
features of the former American slave-trade. 
I would ask if it is not time to bestir our- 
selves, in order to get rid of this horrible blot 
upon humanity?—I am, Sir, your obedient 
Servant, GEORGE PEARSE. 

* Swatow (Double Island), Feb. 8th, 1858. 

“Which day at noon, in consequence of 

representations made to some of our number 
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by two ship captains, one being Captain Kerr of 
the Brooksby, of Greenock, regarding dead and 
dying coolies (i. e. slaves), lying exposed on this 
island, we the undersigned proceeded to the spot 
mentioned to examine for ourselves. In one 
hovel, which has been occupied for months by the 
dead and dying, we found seven dead bodies, and 
among them one dying man, who said that for 
four or five days he had got nothing to eat. 
This man had been sent away from a slave 
ship as he had a number round his neck (262), 

also the same dress (black wadded jacket, 
&c.) as the slaves (i. ¢. coolies), om board of the 
American ship JJary Whitridge, Captain 
Chesebrough, now loading with slaves here, 
we went on round the shore outside the town, 
and there counted seven dead bodies, who (most, 
if not all) had evidently been sent on shore from 
a coolie (?.¢. slave) ship, as they had blankets 
round them such as are given on board, and 
tickets round their necks; of these tickets we 
took off three, and also in coming back a ticket 
from another lying nearer to the coolie (i.e. slave) 
shed first visited. The last had also the same 
dress as the man found dying. There was another 
body lying near him, making im all sixteen dead 
bodies lying unburied and to be devoured, 
as is not unusual, by dogs and swine. In addition, 
we found in another house, mot so wretched as 
the hovel first visited, two slaves dying af 
want, and one of them under high yp nd 
Both could converse with us, and one of them 
said that he had been sent away along with five 
or six others from the block-sided slave ship (the 
American Mary Whitridge). These are some 
of the horrors of the coolie' (i.e. slave) trade 
as carried on here, which should be known to all, 
and which, on grounds of humanity, call loudly 
for the scrutiny of the Government, whose flag 
these slave-ships carry, and which, we humbly 
think, they desecrate by connection with such 
a traffic carried on with such accompaniments, 
and thus exhibited within stone-throw or gun- 
shot distance of the houses of various captains 
and merchants living here. 

‘«W. C. Burns, Missionary to the Chinese. 

*Ropert Borey, Master of the New 

Margaret. 
‘*W. Dexa Porte, Medical Missionary to 
the Chinese.” 


We reed in the news from China, given 
in a recent number of the Times, that Lord 
Elgin was contemplating measures to put 
down the coolie-trade, but?we have no faith 
in the result of his efforts, so long as it 
remains lawful for British merchants to 


invest eapital and employ their ships in it.. 


We repeat, that an evil which has attained 
a magnitude so great as the one in question, 
and the countenancing of which by our 
Government operates as a direct hindrance 
to its negotiations for suppressing slave- 
trading, and that form of it miscalled “ free 
immigration,” demands a bold and a de- 
cisive measure, and we are prepared to 
propose and to stand total prohibition, 
save on the conditions dy suggested. 


tener ae tere 
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BRITISH ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 

Tue thirty-third anniversary of the Birming- 
ham Ladies’ Negro’s-Friend Society was held 
on the 29th of April, the day after the Quar- 
terly Meeting, to give friends from a dis- 
tance the are Sag seem Leicester 
being a branch of iety, there was a 

assembly both of friends and others. 
The subjects introduced to the meeting were 
listened to with the liveliest interest. The 
acknowledgment of the sums granted to the 
schools in Jamaica, Antigua, Demerara, and 
the Western Coast of Africa, were first read. 
They contained evidence of well-directed ex- 
ertions and happy results. In addition to the 
record of the Society’s proceedings, and the 
action taken by the ittee during the past 
year, the report contained a summary of the 
bearings of the Anti-Slavery question. One 
of the most important movements at this 
time appears to be the encouragement of the 
cultivation of cotton in Africa, which origi- 
nated chiefly with Mr. Thomas Clegg, of 
Manchester, who has been aided most mate- 
tially by the Missionaries in the country at- 
tached to the Church of England ; also by a 
Committee in London, Consul Campbell, and 
others. Many chiefs in the Yoruba country 
have sent considerable quantities, which have 
obtained a higher price in the Liverpool 
market than the East-Indian, and for the 
value of which they order goods in return : 
hardware from Birmingham is named in the 
list. 157 cotton gins have been sent out. 
Mr. Hutchinson, Consul for the Bight of 
Biafra, expresses his entire confidence in the 
capabilities of the Negro race for conducting 
the cultivation and commerce of their own 
productions. The desire was fervently ex- 
pressed in the report that the growth of cot- 
ton in India should supersede that of opium. 
The means that have been used by the So- 
ciety in reference to the French emigration 
scheme were ented to the meeting, and 
the recent intelligence that the so-called emi- 
grants on board the Stella were taken from 
the slave barracoons. It may be remembered 
that this vessel landed a cargo of human 
beings, decimated by all sorts of maladies, at 
Guadaloupe. The tinancial state of the So- 
ciety sepeeren to be equal to the last year. 
The following was one of the minutes passed : 
“ We are particularly desirous that our 
friends everywhere should be aroused to the 
duty of preferring free-grown products to 
slave.” The grounds for urging this at the 
present juncture are the following: “The 
imminent danger of a revival of the slave- 
trade, under the name of emigration; the 
plan pursued on some of the estates in Cuba 
of working slaves to death ; the organization 
of cotton-growing companies to lessen depen- 
dence on American Slavery; and the opportu- 
nity of obtaining free fabrics from Manchester.” 
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PRO-SLAVERY PACIFICATION. 


OnE ¢ argument employed by the Pro- 
tage soe in y Pe urging the 
adoption of their political contrivances is, 
that if accepted they will tend to pacify the 
country on the vexed question of Slavery, 
and each measure is announced as a finality 
measure. In this manner various enact- 
ments have been passed, all of which have 
proved delusive. The last is the Kansas 
measure. We append rather a long article 
_ the New — Tribune ee 2 s0- 
catory policy, w repay 
as it pe Ab pie outline of the results 
of their attempts to stave off the evil day by 
unsound jegistation. 


“ Pacification of the C !—Kansas Free 
to Govern Itself !—The End of Sectional Strife! 
—Great Democratic Triumph !—Terrible Crash !” 
&c. &c., are the exulting phrases with which a 
cotemporary announces the passage of the 
English Bill through Congress. We shall see 
how the future justifies these halcyon anticipa- 
tions. Barely i that this +«Great 
Democratic Triumph’ was attained and only 
attainable by the votes of eight South Americans, 
who are bitterly hostile not only to the Demo- 
cratic Party, but to making ‘ Kansas Free “to 
Govern Itself,’ we are forcibly reminded by the 
above that ‘Great Democratic Triumphs’ have 
not hitherto proved effectual to the ‘ Pacification 
of the Country’ with respect to Kansas and 
Slavery. Let us barely glance at them retro- 
spectively. 

“I. The of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill in 1854 was hailed as a *Great Democratic 
Triemph.’ Canon were fired over it in several 
of our great cities as a final settlement of the 
Slavery question. 

“The next ‘Great Democratic Triumph’ re- 
speoting Kansas was won at the polls of the 
first Territorial General Election, March 30, 
1855. Some two thousand ardent democrats of 
the most orthodox pro-Slavery stamp invaded 
Kansas on that ccecasion, took fpossession of her 
polls, drove off or awed into submission her sur- 
prised and unarmed citizens, voted from one to 
ten times each, and elected a clean pro-Slavery 
Democratic oe by an overwhelming 
majority. Of all the votes cast at that election, 
at least four-fifths wore thrown by residents of 
Missouri; and the Legislature so chosen did not 
deny its makers. On the contrary, it adopted 
the criminal code of Missouri bodily, merely de- 
claring that wherever * State of Missouri’ ap- 
peared in said code, it should be understood to 
mean ‘ Territory of Kansas.’ It, of course, re- 
cognized Slavery as established in Kansas, and 
provided the most ferocious ties for all 
manner of resistance thereto. The Democratic 
Party, in Con and out of it, eagerly recog- 
nized and upheld this Missouri usurpation as a 
valid act of the people of Kansas— recognises and 
udnolds it to this day, in spite of irresistible 
demonstrations of its true character. Yet, 
though Democracy thus signally triumphed, the 
country was not fully pacified ! d 

“III. The people of Kansas repudiated this 
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infamous fraud, its authors and abettors, utterly 
refusing to recognise and obey the fruits of a 
Missouri raid as acts of those whom that raid 
was intended to subjugate. They held Meetings 
and Conventions, appointed a Territorial Com- 
mittee, and that committee called a Constitu- 
tional Convention, whereby a Free-State Con- 
stitution was formed and perfectod. This in- 
strument, being submitted to a popular vote, 
was overwhelmingly adopted. Governor Reeder 
was sent to Congress, by the same impulse, as de- 
legate. There was no serious question—there 
could be none—that this Constitution was the 
work and choice of a large majority of the people 
of Kansas. That its origin was irregular is 
true; but those who by conspiracy, invasion, 
and fraud, had divested the people of the Terri- 
torial Legislature, whereby to render it regular 
and according to precedent, could rightfully take 
no advantage of their own wrong. The Repub- 
licans in Congress unanimously voted to admit 
Kansas under her proposed (Topeka) State Con- 
stitution. The democrats opposed and defeated 
it. Here was another ‘‘Great Democratic Vic- 
tory.” Did it pacify the country ? 

“TV. Simultaneously with the efforts to admit 
Kansas as a Free State, occurred the long roll 
of outrages and cruelties in Kansas, in the 
course of which Lawrence was thrice beleaguered 
and once sacked, by ‘ Democratic’ forces, ‘mus- 
tered in Missouri, and acting in behalf of *‘ Law 
and Order.’ In the course of these struggles, a 
year was misspent, industry and improvement 
obstructed, much property destroyed, fearful 
suffering endured, and hundreds of lives de- 
stroyed. The origin and eens of all these out- 
rages was the original Missouri irlvasion and 
sham election, investing, with legal supremacy, a 
desperate faction, which was ever a minority of the 
= of Kansas, and which, in spite of official 

Istering, did not increase. This faction was 
kept in countenance only by the alliance and sup- 
port of the Democratic Party of the nation. But 
. for the protection of Federal proclamations, writs, 
and bayonets, it would have been driven back 
into Missouri bddily any time within the last 
two years. ‘Democratic’ patronage and cannon 
have kept alive whatever breath remains in its 
consumptive body. Yet all this patronage, these. 
dragonades, have not yet proved *The End of 
Sectional Strife.’ 

* V. Last year a * Democratic’ Convention 
was held, and a ‘ Democratic’ Constitution con - 
cocted—that now known as the Lecompton. 
That Constitution not only establishes Slavery, 
but declares it indestructible—above all human 
power. It was indirectly ratified after the ap- 
proved ‘Democratic’ fashion—about a thousand 
invaders from Missouri casting (or counting) 
four of the six thousand votes thrown in its 
favour. <A Territorial Legislature of the same 
Stripe was chosen in the like ‘good old way,’ 
receiving less than one-third of the people's 
votes. But Walker and Stanton upset this nice 
arrangement, by throwing out a good part of the 
bogus returns, thus giving the Free-State men a 
majority. This was the first ‘ Democratic’ de- 
feat ever encountered in a Kansas election, which 
was recognised by the National Democracy as 
‘regular ;’ and the defeat has been avenged by 
kicking Walker, Stanton, and all concerned, 
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out of the Democratic Party. And still we had 
not seen ‘the End of Sectionalism.’ 

“VI. Finally, after being twice fairly beaten 
on a Bill to drag Kansas into the Union as a 
Slave State, ‘whether or no,’ a Bill has been 
engineered through both Houses, which some 
supported because it did, others because it did 
not, submit Lecompton to a vote of the 
people of Kansas, of which the responsible 
Ha we refused to say whether it did, or did not, 
so submit it, and which could not have been 
passed had it been admitted, either to favour or 
preclude submission. But, while the main point 
is thus masked, there is, there can be, no ques- 
tion as to the fact that it offers Kansas large in- 
ducements to come into the Union as a Slave 
State, and exposes her to serious penalties in 
case she stands out against Lecompton, and in- 
sists on being admitted as a Free State, Hear 
on this point that conspicuous organ of National 
Democracy, 7'he Herald: 

*** Taking into the estimate the facts, that 
with the acceptance of the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion, Kansas comes into the Union at once as a 
State; that she thus secures at once three mil- 
lions and a half of acres of the public domain; 
and that the Free-State Party, with a two-thirds 
majority in the organic State Legislature, will thus 
have the power, at once, to send two Free-State 
Senators to Congress, and to provide forthwith 
for a new Constitutian, we do not believe that 
the Lecompton Constitution will be rejected. We 
do not believe that the people of Kansas will 
cast away the solid substance for the mere 
shadow of Popular Sovereignty. ’ 

‘Thus it is calculated by the authors and 
backers of this juggle—not that the people of 
Kansas approve the Lecompton Constitution— 
nobody pretends that—but that they can be in- 
duced to swallow it for the sake of immediate ad- 
mission, of the land-grant, of Calhoun’s conces- 
sion of the State Legislature to quasi Free- 
State men, and of the fact that they can at once 
set about transforming this notoriously-detested 
Constitution into a better one. Such is the 
‘Great Democratic Triumph’ just effected. How 
much does it look like ‘The End of Sectional 
Strife? 

“ VI1. The Herald sees fit to say that— 

‘¢ ¢ Of course, the Black Republican Politicians 
and journals will move heaven and earth to in- 
fluence the people of Kansas to reject this peace- 
offering, with the delusive hope of thus reviving 
this exhausted sectional quarrel throughout the 
country; but we oo that they will 
utterly fail in their calculations.’ 

“Now, so far as The Tribune is concerned, 
The Herald's confident expectations will not be 
realised. Urging the people of Kansas not to 
accept the Lecompton Constitution, seems to us 
a most superfluous labour—we should as soon 
think of urging them not to accept the protection 
and acknowledge the sovereignty of Brigham 
Young. What we do urge upon them is simply 
this : 

1. Let no legal voter of Kansas fail to vete 
on ‘the proposition,’ to be submitted to them 
under Mr. English’s Bill. 

‘*2,. Take the most effective possible measures 
to detect, and, so far as may be, exclude illegal 
votes. 
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“3, Let every one“understand that to vote for 

that ‘ proposition,’ however worded, is to vote 
for the virtual acceptance of the Lecompton Con- 
8 . 
‘That is all. If the people of Kansas can be 
bribed or coaxed to ‘ acquiesce’ in the Lecompton 
fraud, no matter under what inducements or 
pretexts, we have no breath to waste on them. 
Let them clearly understand the issue—let them 
have a fair vote and an honest canvass—and we 
agree to abide their decision.” 
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Revielv. 
How to Abolish Slavery in America, and to 
ta Cotton famine in England, with 
remarks upon Coolie and African Emigra- 
tion ; by a Stave Driver; is the rather 
lengthy title of a short al, published 
by A. N. Bennett, of Bishopsgate Street, 
but which, unlike some more pretentious 
works, conveys valuable information in a 
small compass, and lays down sound prin- 
ciples for the guidance of abolitionists. 
The Preface says that the tract is not amere 
porns yd roduction, composed by a theo- 
retical Abolitionist. It was written by one 
who acted for many years in the capacity of 
a Slave-driver, on American plantatiohs, but 
who, coming under the influence of the 
Gospel, nobly renounced all connection with 
a system so repu t to its spirit and teach- 
ing, and is’now doing that which he recom- 
mends to others; cultivating cotton by free- 
labour on the soil of Africa. The “ Free 
Labour Movement,” so long advocated in 
this country, which refuses to participate in 
the gain of oppression, or to enrich the slave- 
holder by purchasing his productions, is a 
valuable, but by no means a powerful agent, 
in the cause of Emancipation; for although 
it satisfies individual consciences, as a 
faithful protest against Slavery, its prin- 
ciples are tooself-denying to become popular, 
and thus to produce any visible effect on the 
slave-market. The measures advocated in 
these pages, however, appeal to the prin- 
ciple of self-interest as well as duty, to 
economic as much as to Christian motives, 
and are therefore more likely to be generally 
adopted. 

he two movements will work har- 
moniously together; the one bringing in 
Free-labour Cotton, and the other stimulating 
its production and importation by giving it 

the preference. 

As the writer is a British subject, the 
severity of his remarks on the government 
and policy of this country may be fairly 
excused, and the fact that he is carrying out 
his principles at the cost of a heavy pecuniary 
sacrifice, must commend his appeal to the 
candid consideration of a Christian public. 

The subject-matter is sabenitied in the 
form of dialogue, and the writer points 
out that the only rode of abolishing Slavery 
is to render its products unremunerative by 
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cultivating jin countries where free labour 
abounds, those staples which are raised by 
slaves; cotton especially. He advocates 
the establishment of free-labour cotton- 
growing colonies. He says: 

“ But again you ask, How can England grow 
free-labour cotton without either Coolie slaves or 
cotton companies? I reply, Take care you are 
not like the dog in the manger, that could not 
eat the hay himself nor yet would allow other 
animals to eat it. Great Britain has plenty of 
cotton lands in her own dominions. She cannot 
cultivate these lands herself, and she is slow to 
give them to those who could. She drives the 
best of her mechanics and labourers into forei 
lands, and makes them aliens, instead of settli 
them in homes of their own under the Britis 
flag. So extensive are England’s colonies and 
territories at the present day, that it is said the 
sun always shines on Queen Victoria’s dominions. 
Give a British subject his rights, and he will 
defend them to the death. It is rare, imdeed, to 
find an Englishman or Scotchman who does not 
prefer his own country to all others; then why 
drive him to foreign countries, where, it is true, 
he can purchase a new home for a mere trifle, but 
at the same time he has to swear allegiance to a 
foreign government and flag. I repeat, give him 
lands to settle on, and then will the British 
empire continue strong. 

“ Establish free-labour cotton growing colonies 
in this manner, and the cotton grower, on his 
own farm of 50 or 100 acres, and such a settle- 
ment could be depended on ; its safety would not 
be endangered by vexatious or oppressive taxes 
and restrictions ; it would be untrammeled and 
could and would grow free-labour cotton, both 
cheap, and in any quantity that manufactures or 
commerce might require?” 


—a 
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Avbertisement. 


ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 


Tae Committee of the Ladies’ Irish Anti- 
Slavery Association has decided to hold a 
Bazaar in Dublin next November, to aid the 
funds of the Rochester Anti-Slavery Society. 
The very heavy duties latterly exacted, and 
other annoyances, resulting from the Cus- 
tom-house examination of the bazaar boxes 
forwarded to America, induced the Com- 
mittee to propose this plan for the coming 
year, trusting it would meet the genera 
approval of contributors. 

e Committee invites the co-operation of 
ladies everywhere, who, disposed to aid the 
fugitive from bondage, can employ their 
leisure hours for the next few months in 
creating such works of taste and utility as 
are likely to attract purchasers at the Dublin 
Bazaar. Arrangements have already been 
made to form an efficient Bazaar Committee, 
so that all proper adjuncts for promoting 
success, under careful steady management, 
are likely to be secured. Such Anti-Slavery 
Societies in the British Islands as may decide 
on {sending contributions, are requested to 
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have all their articles marked with their own 
printed ticket. If this be carried out, it is 
intended that every Society’s collection shall 
have a distinct place assigned it, with the 
name of the contributing Society prominently 
displayed. When thus kept separate, the 
amount realized by the sales of each can be 
duly specified. 

Many to whom this circular is addressed 
understand much of the awful reality of 
American Slavery ; their Anti-Slavery efforts 
have assured us they do not forget ‘‘ them 
that are in bonds.” Philanthropists who can 
realize the true character of such bonds as 
shackle the moral and spiritual, as well as 
the corporeal existence of the southern slave, 
will rejoice to aid the heroic adventurers who 
are flying for life and liberty to a region 
protected by the British Lion. But we would 
remind all that to enable them to gain that 
region, hearts and hands must open to assist 
them, when at last they have reached the 
margin of the great lake-chain, ere they can 
cross that formidable boundary between the 
lands of Slavery and of freedom. In addi- 
tion to food and shelter, which the fugitive 
requires at Rochester, as elsewhere on his 
perilous route, three dollars passage money 
must be promptly paid before he can embark 
on the waters of Ontario. He must also, if 
practicable, be furnished with the means of 
pursuing his journey on the Canadian side 
to one of the negro settlements, where he 
will be encouraged to commence labour as a 
freeman ; and where, without fear of whip 
or imprisonment, he can learn to read the 
Word of God, and listen to the preaching of 
the Gospel. 

In a letter from Fredrick Douglass, dated 
January 8th, 1858, he says: 

“You will be glad to know that the number 
escaping from Slavery has latterly been unusually 
large. We have passed over our section of the 
underground railroad about forty within the last 
sixty days. Of these, one coloured woman who 
escaped from Slavery eight years ago, has made 
several returns at great risks, and has brought 
out, since obtaining her own freedom, fifty others 
from the house of bondage. She has been spend- 
ing a short time with us since the holidays. She 
possesses great courage and shrewdness, and may 
yet render even more important services to this 
cause.” 

The proceeds of the Bazaar, after pay- 
ing attendant expenses, to be forwarded to 
Rochester for the assistance of fugitives, 
and the diffusion of information ‘iting to 
enlighten the free people of colour, and pro- 
mote the abolition of American Slavery, by 
keeping the public mind directed to its enor- 
mities. 

The Committee appoints the following 
ladies to take charge of such Irish contribu- 
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tions as come in between this time and the 
first of November. 


Dublin. .........-Mrs. Cotter, Bushey Park, Rath- 


farnham, 
o Mrs. Ryan, 4, Waterloo-terrace, 
‘ Mrs. Studdart, Rathgar Man- 
sion, 
” Miss Fleury, 24, Upper Leeson- 
street, 
- Miss Tuthill, 12, Waterloo-road, 
* Miss Urwick, 40, Rathmines-rd. 
Augher ... 2.006 Mrs. Maxwell, Killafaddy, 
Belfast ......4. Miss Hincks, Murry-terrace, 
Cork .....+..... The Misses Jennings, Patrick-st. 
Clonmel ......++. The Misses A. D. and H. Evans, 
Prior Park, 
Donegal Co. ... Mrs. Young, Culdaff House, 
Carndonagh, 
Mayo Co, ...... Mrs. Atkinson, Ballylahan, 
Thurles ...00000+ Mrs. Langley, Coalbrook, New 


Birmingham, 
Tipperary Co. Mrs. C. J. Tuthill, 
Waterford...... Mrs. Peet, Rockvilla. 


Bazaar boxes from England and Scotland are to 
be sent to the care of Mrs. William Webb, 
52, res. 5 Tapper Dublin, who should be 


informed by post of their dispatch. 
Aberdeen ...+. r. G. H. Boyd, 15, Silver-st., 
Aberdeen ...... Mrs. Brown, 156, Crown-street, 


Birmingham ... Mrs. Goodrick, 11, George-street, 


Edgbaston, 

Birmingham ... Mrs. W. Middemore, Evethan- 

ry! road, 
Bridge of Allen Mrs. Blair, Viewfield, 
Bristol ......4 Mrs. Fox, 13, Catham, New-rd., 
Chelmsford ... Mrs. Johns, Goldlay House, 
Coventry +++ Miss Cash, Sherbourne House, 
Derby ......... Mrs. Emma Steer, 
Derby  ....0000 Miss Hutton, 
Edinburgh ...... Mrs. of 18, Buccleugh- 

ace, 

Edinburgh...... Mrs. Renton, 22, Buccleugh-pl., 
Glasgow ....++++ Miss Smith, 62, Kelvingrove-pl., 


Leeds ........++.. Mrs, Harvey, Springfield-place, 
Leeds .....+..+... Mrs. Tryed, 14, Briggate, 
Leeds .....+...... Miss C. Holland, 79, Fenton-st., 
Liverpool ...... Mrs. Robberds, Highpark-street, 
Liverpool ...+.. Miss M. R. Crosfield, Rake-lane, 
Edge-hill, 
Nottingham ... Miss Woods. 
Letters of inquiry or applications for circulars 
may be addressed to either of the Secretaries, 
Miss Fleury, 24, Upper Leeson-street, Dublin, 
Miss Urwick, 40, Rathmines-road, Dublin. 





DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
ERRATA, 


In our last list occur the following entries : 


Donations. Subscript. 
Fowler, Mrs. Lucy, Tottenham ... 0 1 0 
Fox, 8. ditto (2 years) 0 2 0 


These sums should be 17. and 22. respectively. 
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